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NCOA'S LITERACY EDUCATION FOR THE ELDERLY PROJECT (LEEP) 



ABSTRACT 



BACKGROUND 

The Literacy Education for the Elderly Program (LEEP) was a pioneer effort 
to target literacy education to older adults. Prior to the initiation of LEEP, 
literacy education for the elderly was virtually ignored. LEEP was designed to 
overcome existing barriers and demonstrate the feasibility and desirability of 
helping older adults who could neither read nor write or were so lacking in basic 
skills that they could not function adequately in their daily environment. 

Through LEEP, NCOA was able to demonstrate in 27 sites nationwide a strategy 

which: 

(1) Linked at the local level the aging service network 
(senior centers, offices on aging, senior housing 
projects, etc.) with the voli iteer adult literacy 
network (Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA), 
Laubach Literacy Action ill^) and other community 
groups including libraries and churches). 

(2) Recruited and trained older adults as volunteer 
literacy tutors and peer supports for other older 
adults who lacked basic literacy skills. 

(3) Delivered V .eracy education to older adults at 
sites in which they participated in large numbers: 
i.je: senior centers, nutrition sites, senior housing, 
churches. 

(4) Provided administrators, literacy tutors and trainers 
with materials on how to organize a literacy program 
and address the special learning needs o"/ the elderly. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
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Grantee 
Organization: 
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Director: 



COMBATING ILLITERACY AMONG THE ELDERLY: A COST-EFFECTIVE 
STRATEGY 

The National Council on the Aging, Inc. 
600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., West Wing 100 
Washington, D.C. 20024 

Bella Jacobs, Ed.D. 

(202) 479-1200: Ext. 360 



Project Overview: 

The elderly comprise a large proportion (38%) of the United States' adult 
functionally illiterate population, yet few participate in programs designed for 
ISSltsTho laci basic literacy skills. Many factors contribute to ow Participa- 
tion by the elderly in literacy programs: lack of transportation, intimidating 
locations (schools, learning centers), irrelevant content and c ass offerings 
scheduled at times when older persons are not likely to attend (e.g night). 
Efforts made by existing community programs, including Adu t Basic Education 
(A.B.E.) and volunteer literacy groups, to reach older adults have "9 t been 
successful as they have focused their resources on the young adult with future 
employment potential. Yet illiteracy is crippling for an o der jdult who must 
cope with the changes that occur with the process of aging Jnc "ding the loss of 
spouse, relatives and friends, retirement, acquiring age-entitled benefits and 
health problems. Strategies needed to be developed to reach these indiv duals 
and improve their basic skills for participating more fully in the social, 
economic and political life of our society. 

To improve the elderly's access to participation in literacy education 
programs, TI>e National Council on the Aging (NCOA) proposed a three-part strategy 
that would: 

1 Link resources of community-based organizations within the 
aging and the voluntary literacy networks to increase 
opportunities for literacy education for the older adult 
population. 

2. Improve methods, practices and techniques for teaching 
literacy to older adults. 

3 Develop a cost-effective literacy model appropriate for 
older adults and suitable for nationwide replication. 

In September 1984, The National Council on the Aging received a grant from 
the Fund for the Improvei^ent of Postsecondary Education to develop a program model 
thIt r riJJs and trains adults to provide literacy education to t e r peers in 
sites frequented by the elderly: i.e: senior centers, nutrition sites, senior 
housing This model , called LEEP (Literacy Education for the Elderly Program . 
Saf tel ed ?n a twoVar demonstration project during which NCOA developed guide- 
lines on how to initiate a communi ty-based literacy program foj^^J^r adults and 
train older adults to be literacy tutors or peer supports for the functionally 
illiterate older adult. 
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The program model was Initiated In 27 locations around the country. Though 
some attrition did occur for reasons which included lack o^ funding, recruitment 
problems and staffing difficulties, twenty (20) sites did demonstrate the possibility 
of the program. As a result of this experience, three publications were prepared to 
enable program sponsors to Implement a literacy program for older adults. The informa- 
tion provided can be used by ar\y group or organization concerned with the literacy 
needs of the elderly. 

As an outcome of the project: 

t The capacity of functionally illiterate older adults for 
greater social and economic self-sufficiency was enhanced. 

• Two critical networks having the community resources 
necessary to reach functionally illiterate older adults— 
the aging services network (through senior centers) and 
the adult literacy network (through the local chapters of 
national organizations such as Laubach Literacy Action—LLA 
and Literacy Volunteers of America— LVA) were working 
together to Initiate literacy programs for older adults* 

• A cadre of older volunteers to serve as literacy tutors 
and peer supports was established* 

^ Literacy tutors and instructors were provided with more 
appropriate learner-centered practices and nethods for 
working with functionally illiterate older adults; and 

• A nationwide literacy model for older adults based on 
project results was made available for replication by 
both the aging services and adult literacy networks. 



Purpose: 

Older Americans represent 38 percent of the U.S. illiterate adult population 
and are among the most disadvantaged. They lack the basic skills to cope with the 
conditions that aging affects: maintaining good health and proper nutrition through 
diet and taking medications appropriately, adjusting to different housing needs, 
managing finances and securing entitlements. 

But who are these older adults? Like others with literacy problems, they 
can be from all walks of life. Some may be low achievers, rarely successful at 
anything In their lives. Others may be highly successful and respected members 
of their communities. Their literacy problems could be caused by any number of 
things, but many have backgrounds of low Income, minority status, or family situa- 
lons which dictated that they be someplace other than In school. 

A person who Is Illiterate has many of the same problems that a non-English 
speaking person has In this country, although the latter may have literacy skills. 
Without tpe ability to read or write, an older adult cannot get a driver's license, 
fill out a job application or complete the forms necessary to obtain essential 
benefits. He or she may be unsure of the information on medicine bottles, confused 
by a telephone directory, or unable to read the newspaper or magazines. A person 
with literacy problems can be as Isolated as a stranger In a strange land. 



iii. 

Background and Origins: 

Many communities have volunteer literacy organizations that offer Indlvidual- 
izeH Instruction In basic reading, writing and math skills. These local organiza- 
tions are often associated with one of two major national volunteer programs. 
Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) has approximately 180 local affiliates offering 
volunteer tutoring on a one-to-one basis. They use a variety of methods: language 
experience, sight words, phonics and patterned words to teach literacy skills. 
The other national program, Laubach Literacy Action (LLA), has 500 local council i 
that use a more structured approach emphasizing phonics. Together, these national 
programs reach more than 53,000 students a year, of which fewer than five percent 
are over age 65. Similar literacy programs may be operated In a community by the 
local school system, the public library, churches, or other voluntary and service 
organizations. 

The public school system offers Adult Basic Education classes but serve 
very few older adults. These classes are usually held at night when older persons 
do not like to travel and are often located In neighborhoods older persons find 
inaccessible or dangerous. Many older adults do not find the classes appropriate 
to their particular needs since they are designed to meet the vocational needs 
of a younger adult population. 

Of the community programs that address the special needs and Interests of 
older adults, perhaps the most familiar resource to older adults and the general 
public is the senior center. About 8,000 nationwide, senior centers reach more 
than seven million older adults through such services as transportation, nutrition, 
education, information and referral, recreation, health promotion, volunteer 
activities and outreach services. Many of these services are also offered in other 
locations; but the senior center provides a feeling of group identity in a welcoming, 
supportive atmosphere. 

Many older adults are involved in a variety of senior group programs such 
as the Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP), Foster Grandparents, education 
programs, long-term care facilities and adult day care programs, retirement 
coimunities, senior housing projects, or fellowship groups developed around 
hobbles, neighborhoods or church affiliations. These programs offer activities 
and services similar to those of senior centers, and like them, provide a 
structure that facilitates participation, provides a meeting place and establishes 
a group identity. 

Instead of forming a new system, a more logical st-- was to bring together 
those that already have the structure for program development with those that 
have the expertise to provide literacy education to older adults. 

The model proposed and funded under a two-year grant frm, the Fund for 
the Improvement of Pos ^secondary Education (FIPSE) was that of joint sponsorship. 
The technical expertise of a community literacy organization was brought to a 
group or center that older adults already attend and where literacy education can 
be made available. The model also allowed for sponsorship by libraries, churches, 
businesses, civic groups or voluntary action centers that can weld links between 
literacy and senior programs. Although many forms of co-sponsorship were possible, 
the voluntary literacy organization provioed: 

expertise on literacy education 
teaching materials 
trainers for the tutors 
Q - technical assistance in program development. 
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iv. 



The senior group program provided: 
volunteer tutors 

volunteers to act as peer supports to help students 
with their learning activities 

space for the tutoring 

a structure and support for the successful operation 
of the program 

knowledge of the needs and interests of older adults. 

For older adults with literacy problems, this kind of program offered a 
supportive environment designed to meet the needs of their age group. The location 
is familiar because they go there for other programs or services. Program tutors 
are also older adults with similar frames of reference. Furthermore, the tutoring 
materials are likely to be more appropriate than those found in other literacy 
programs. 



Project Description: 

The Literacy Education for the Elderly Program (LEEP) was designed to 
demonstrate the feasibility and desirability of recruiting and training older 
adult volur :;ers to work with other adults who could neither read nor write and 
were so lacking in basic skills that they could not function adequately in their 
daily environment. 

LEEP enabled NCOA to initiate in 27 sites nationwide a strategy which: 

CD Linked at the local level the aging services network 
Csenior centers, ofTices on aging, senior housing 
projects, etc.) with the volunteer adult literacy 
network—Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA), Laubach 
Literacy Action (LLA) and other community groups includ- 
ing libraries and churches. 

(2) Recru'+ed and trained older adults as volunteer literacy 
tutors and peer supports for other older adults who 
lacked basic literacy skills. 

;3) Delivered- literacy education to older adults at sites 
in which tliey participated in large numbers. 

(4) Provided literacy tutors and trainers with materials 
on how to address the special learning needs of the 
elderly. 

Project Results: 

In assessing the results of LEEP for 20 of the 27 national demonstration 
sites after a two-year period, it was clear that a multiplicity of factors needed 
to be considered when determining the success a site had in initiating a program, 
id recruiting and maintaining tutors and students, and promoting an awareness of the 

ERIC problem of older adult illiteracy. Project sponsors used a variety of methods 



to implement the project. Outcomes varied-soraetimes because of methods f ej. 
but also because "the oro.iect wor kPd differently m every coninunny. ^ critical 
constraint was thi lack funds to help start programs ano the short P^nod of 
time in which the project had to institute the program. Nevertheless, the project 
sensitized conwunities nationwide to the literacy needs of older adults and 
generated a structure to help respond to these needs. For many older adults it 
p.uvided for the first time an opportunity to learr. to read in a supportive 
environment, with understanding teachers and in a place that was familiar to them 
and responsive to their needs. 



Sunnary and Conclusions-The LEEP Demonstration Project: 

The elderly, though often considered to be a low priority in literacy 
instruction, should not be dismissed as "unreachable." While older adults 
do ."ace multiple barriers to learning, including physical handicaps and negative 
attitudes, tliey also may have fewer job and family responsibilities that can 
interfere with participation. The results of this study indicate that older adults 
are not unwilling to learn to read. However, different recruitment strategies are 
needed to reach this group. Working with orgqnizations such as senior centers or 
residential sites appears to be effective. Also, older adults need instruction 
geared toward their own interests, which, as the LEEP demonstration and other 
prior research showed, diffc- from the general population. Finally, information 

"^EP indicates that the elderly want socialization as well as instruction. 
Thcifore, group interaction may be essential to create the greatest satisfaction 
for this special population. 

Follow-up surveys, telephone interviews and preliminary reports from project 
coordinators support the value of this project nationwide. 



III. 



BODY OF REPORT 



Project Title; COMBATING ILLITERACY AMONG THE ELDE.<LY: A COST-EFFECTIVE 



Project Overview 

A lack. of literacy skills - the ability to road and write - is a problem 
for many older Americans. WhHe many communities have adult education programs 
which teach literacy skills to adults and young people, these programs are not 



targeted to and do not reach many older adults. On the other hand, these same 
communities have senior centers and other group programs which do reach 
older adults, but don't offer literacy education. Clearly, then, one solution 
to providing literacy education to older adults was to link the : nior group 
programs to the voluntary literacy organizations. 

The National CouncM on the Aging (NCOA) undertook this concept and 
developed a program model which recruited and trained older adults to provide 
literacy education to their peers in locations frequented by the elderly. 
This model was developed under a two-year demonstration project which developed 
guidelines on how to initiate a community- based literacy program for older adults, 
and trained older adults to be literacy tutors or peer supports for the function- 
ally illiterate older adults. The program model was tested in 27 locations around 
the country. NCOA provider* Guidelines to program sponsors for implementing the 
demonstration phase. 

Illiteracy has been defined as a lack of the skills required to read or 
write effectively, but there are also different levels of literacy. A person may 
not be able to resd or write at all, or may have enough skills to function at a 
minimal level. A person also may be able to write and read, but not well enough 
to obtain and use Infor tion which is essential for successful living. 13 



STRATEGY 



Organization 



The National Council on the Aginy, Inc. 
600 Maryland .Avenue, S.W., West Wing 100 
Washington, DX. 20024 



Project 
Director: 



Bella Jacobs, Ed.D. 

(202) 479-1200: Ext. 360 
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A person who is illiterate has many of the same problems that a non-English 
speaKing person has in this country, although the latter does havs literacy skills. 
Without the ability to read or write, an older adult can not get a driver's 
license, fill out job applications, or complete the forms related to essential 
benefits or needs. Such an individual may be unaware of the information on 
medicine bottles, confused by a telephone directory, or unable to read the news- 
paper or magazines. 

Purpose 

As of 1982, census figures indicated that there were 23,572,000 adults 
age 65 or older in the United States. Of these, 1.7% were not able to read or 
write, 9 percent had less than a sixth grade education ',id were considered 
functionally illiterate, and 50 percent had less than 10 years of school. 

But who are these older adults? Like others with literacy problems, 
they can be from all walks of life. Some may be low achievers, rarely successful 
at anything in their lives. Others may be highly succ*»ssful and respected mem- 
bers of their communities. There literacy problems could be ca;ised by any num- 
ber of things, but many have backgrounds of low income, minority status, or 
family situations which dictated that they be someplace other than in school. 

An older person with literacy problems has had a lifetime of experience 
with coping and adapting to situations which require literacy. This is a measure 
of success, not of failure. But even after a lifetime of successful coping, old 
age can bring changes that pose challenges to these coping skills. 

First, there may be changes in the support that the older person has had 
for coping with literacy problems. Tne support system of family and friends that 
helped "negotiate the system" for them may start to die or may move away. Or, 
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they may just get tired of being called on to help and may make themselves less 
available. In either case, the older illiterate may find him or herself in the 
position of not having the help they need to cope with situations which require 
literacy. 

Second, older adults can become more vulnerable, both socially and 
physically. The support system that helped "protect" them and which provided 
companionship may be shrinking, and could lead to feelings of isolation. Or, a 
decline in health statjs that affects some older adults can reduce their abili- 
ties to cope with problems cau^^d by illiteracy. 

It also becomes harder for some to cope with the world around them. 
There are constant technological changes which require education and adaptation. 
Older adults interested in working may find that their employment potential has 
decreased because of these changes. There are programs and agencies that provide 
benefits and services to older adults, but you have to have information on them 
and know how to apply for the benefits. 

Fourth, literacy problems may have an effect on the individual's self-esteem 
that was not apparent in younger years. Some people may experience feelings of 
inferiority that have been building up for many y^ars, or a sense that, they are 
unable to control their own lives. Others may be searching for meaning in their 
lives, but either the problems caused by illiteracy color their conclusions, or 
they don't have access to books and articles that would help them sort out their 
feelings about what their lives have meant. Finally, unable to break out of the mold 
of illiteracy themselves, they rannot function as models for their children and 
grandchildren. 



•Background and Origins 

Many cosnaiunities have voluntary literacy orc^nizations 
which provid': individualized instruction in basic reading, 
writing and math skills. These local organizations are 
often associated with one of two major national programs. 
Literacy Volunteers of America ILVA) has approximately 180 
local affiliates that provide volunteer tutoring on a 
one-to-one basis. Theirs is a flexible approach, using a 
variety of materials involving language, sight words, 
phonics and patterned words to teach literacy skills. The 
other national projram, Laubach Literacy Action (LLA), has 
500 local counciln which teach through a structured approach 
^hat emphasizes phonics. Together, these national programs 
reach over 53,000 students a year, but it's estimated that 
less than five percent of them are over age 65. Similar 
literacy programs may be operated in a community by the 
local school system, the public library, churches, or 
service organizations. 

These existing programs do not reach many older 
students. Older adults with literacy problems may r. know 
that the programs exist, or the location of the program may 
be viewed as inconvenient. There iflay be no public transporta- 
tion available, or classes may be lengthy and held at night. 
Some older adults do not feel comfortable in a school 
setting which is where many literacy programs hold classes, 
or they may feel uncomfortable when all the other students 
and the teacher are younger than they are. 
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There are also coininunity programs have been developed 
to meet the needs and interests of older adults. Of these, 
perhaps the most fainiliar to older adults and the general 
public alike are senior centers. There are about 8r000 
such centers nationwide, which reach over 7 million older 
adults through such services as transportation, meal programs, 
education, information and referral, recreation programs, 
health programs, volunteer activities, and outreach services. 
Many of these services are also offered in other locations, 
but a senior center offers, a strong feeling of group 
identity and an atmosphere that is welcoming and supportive 
of oldec adults. 

Other older adults are involved in a variety of senior 
group programs. In a community, you may find seni(-r 
volunteer programs such as RSVP (the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program) or Foster Grandparents, nutrition and education 
programs for the elderly, older adults in long-term care 
facilities or adult day care programs, retirement communities, 
senior housing projects, or fellowship groups developed 
around hobbies, neighborhoods, or church affiliations. 
These programs serve many more older adults, and offer 
activities and services similar to those ^f. sen\or -nte-s. 
Like senior centers, they also provide a structure that 
facilitates participation, provides a physical facility 
for meeting, and provides a sense of group identity. 

Project Description 

One approach to meeting the literacy needs of older 

adults was to try to link the resources of local literacy 
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organizations with those of senior group programs. Instead of forming a new 
system, a more logical solution was to bring together those who already had the 
administrative structures with those who had the expertise to serve the literacy 
needs of older adults for a successful and cost-effective program. 

The model proposed was that of joint sponsorship. The technical expertise 
of community literacy organization could be brought to a group or center which 
serves older adults so that literacy education can be offered by and for older 
adults at facilities they visit for other programs or services. The model also 
allowed for organizations such as libraries, churches, businesses, civic groups 
or voluntary action centers to sponsor the program and serve as the linkajje be- 
tween the literacy and senior programs. Although many forms of co-sponsorship are 
possible, generally the voluntary literacy organization provides: 

- The expertise on literacy education 

- The teaching materials. 

- Trainers for the tutors. 

- Their technical assistance in the program 

development. 

The senior group program generally provides: 

- The volunteer tutors. 

- Volunteers to act as peer supports to help 

students with their learning activities. 

- The facility for the tutoring. 

- Other support services for the successful 

operation of the program, such as 
transportation services. 

These are all resources that already exist within these organizations, so 

there would be no major developmental costs involved in starting up an older adult 

literacy program. 
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Because of the variety and diversity in the sites selected, several research 
methods were use'i to gather data: 



0 At the start of the project, questionnaires were used to 
gather baseline data from the 27 selected sites. 

0 Update questionnaires were used to monitor project 
development. 

0 Five sites were selected for in-depth esse studies. At 
each, NCOA project staff conducted personal interviews 
with the director of the sponsoring agency, the project 
coordinator, the cooperating agency Ci-e. literacy or 
aging), tutors and students. 

0 At the project's completion, telephone inte*'vi*',ws were 
conducted with the project coordinator at the 22 sites 
not selected for in-depth study. 



During the two years of Project LEEP, 27 sites participated in the demon- 
stration phase. Their responsibilities included: 



0 starting a literacy program for older adults using older 
adults as volunteer tutors; 

0 testing materials, methods and techniques appropriate 
for teaching older adults; 

0 participating in the project's evaluation. 
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8. 



T ypes of Sites 



Results reported in TabU I show that a - joj^ .jj.jjje^irre 

ticipating sites were "o^-P'^o^i/ J^st agencies wTre in a separate 
public/government sponsored (44» . K^st ^^^^^^ ^^^^g^ 

corunity action agencies, (see Table III). 



Table I: At ^ency Sponsor ship/Auspice 



Number 



12 ^* 

?ublic/Govt. , 26 

Voluntary non-profit 4 

Private profit _ 26 
Private non-profit 

27 100 
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Table II: Tj/pe of Facility 



Number 



16 59 

Separate Building . *^ 15 

Churches • 4 

Recreation Com. Gen. 4 
Housing Project ^ 

Other 

27 100 



Table III: Pr-rrir ' pqI^ * Function 

Number S' 

Multipurpose Sr. Centers 12 J| 

Other (libraries, literacy is 

agencies, area agencies. . 

Title V emloytnent programs. 

etc.) ^' 



0 



0 



site Locations 



Atttftnots were made during the selection process to choose an 
equal d1>'tr1l)ut1on of sites by geographic location and the areas 
served. While Table IV shows a relatively even geographic distrlbu-" 
tion. T^ble V shows that more than half of tlie sites were located In 
urDan artjas. This may be due to the fact that the problem of Illi- 
teracy Is more apparent In larger, more urban population areas because 
of higher concentrations of low-Income older adults. 

Table IV: Distribution of Sites by Geographic Location 



Number I 

Northeast 7 26 

North Central 5 18 

South 8 30 

West 7 26 



27 100 



Table V: Distribution of Sites by Area Served 





Number 


I 


Urban 


16 


59 


Suburban 


3 


11 


Rural 


8 


30 




27 


100 



Sizes of Sites 

Size was determined by the number of older persons served In an 
agencies' target area (See Tables VI and VII). Both measures reveal 
;that a higher percentage of large sites participated in the demonstra- 
tion phase. 

Table VI: Number of Older Persons Served 

Number I 

1-999 5 18 

1000 - 4999 5 18 

5000 ♦ 17 64 

27 100 
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Table VII: Size of Geographic Area Served 



K umber 



Small ( 1 sq. mile) 0 0 

Medium (1-10 sq. miles) 2 / 

Large ( 10 sq. miles) 25 " 

27 100 



Illiterate Elderly Population 

Each site was asked to approximate the percentage of functionally 
illiterate, regular program participants. A majority reporied that at 
least 25% of ^e reglila? program participants are functionally illi- 
terate (see Table VIII). lacking the basic skills of reading, 
writing and math. 

Table VIII: Percentage of Functionally Illiterate Participants 



% of Functionally Illiterate 
Participants at Sites 


Number 


% 


0% (None) 
101 (Hardly any) 
251 (About a Quarter) 
501 (About Half) 
751 (About Three-Quarters) 
90} (Almost All) 
1001 (Everyone) 
No Response 


0 
6 
11 
3 
3 
3 
0 

1 . 


0 
22 
41 
11 
11 
11 
0 
4 




27 


100 



Sixty percent of sites said prior to LEEP they referred par- 
ticipants'with literacy -problems to ^^^er community prog^^^^ 
Table IX). Further questioning revealed that most o^"'?" ''^"^""^ 
referred do not attend, due to a variety of reasons, including: 

- lack of motivation or interest 

- lack of transportation 

- strange environment 

- inconvenient times/locations 

- classes beyond their level , ^«e«nc 

- younger teachers who do not relate well to older persons 

- not relevant to needs of older persons 
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Table IX: Types of Literacy Program Referrals 



Number 



% 



Adult Basic Education 
Volunteer Tutorial Program 
Other 

No Response 



15 
7 
3 
2 



56 - 
26 
11 
7 



27 



100 



Project Results 

A variety of factors need to be considered when determining the 
success of a site In recruiting and maintaining tutors and students 
and promoting an awareness of the problem of older adult Illiteracy. 
Project sponsors used a variety of methods, materials and techniques 
when Implementing the project. Outcomes varied, often because of 
methods used, but also because the project worked differently In each 
community. A critical constraint was the short period of time In 
which the project has been operating. 

Population Served 

White majorities existed In 75 percent of the sites, but many had 
substantial black, Hispanic or Asian populations. Reasons given for 
high Illiteracy rates among older adults In the populations served 
Included: the lack of emphasis placed on education versus work and 
raising families during the time they were younger; ethnic elderly who 
are fluent speakers, but cannot read or write; work that did not 
require literacy (agricultural or blue-collar work); and extreme Iso- 
lation (I.e., the Alaskan panhandle). The literacy projects which 
targeted Appalachian, black and ethnic populations found that these 
populations often had the supportive atmosphere of peers since Illi- 
teracy was not that unusual; other projects found "hidden elderly" who 
were greatly embarrassed by their Illiteracy. This difference was 
evident at several sites where students could be Identified but would 
not participate, or were tutored, but with great efforts made to keep 
It coiifldentlal. 

Current Status 

At the time of the project's final evaluation 20 sites were 
active. Reasons given for Inactivity of a program Included Inadequate 
funding. Inability to recruit students and/or tutors and lack of a 
literacy coordinator. More than AOO'-SOO tutors had been trained. 
More than 600 students had participated In LLEP. 
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Staffing 

A dedicated and enthusiastic coordinator, preferably with some 
knowledge of education and literacy Is essential for success. For 
nine sites the role of coordinator was part of J 
Eight sites recruited coordinators to focus on LEEP. In five sites, 
literacy-related activities were added to a staff Pe''"" * job, but 
for many of these sites staff persons with other respons bilities were 
ifterjJlable to dedicate the necessary ti.ne to successfully develop 
the program. In three instances, when the In^ti* ting staff person 
left, the program was not followed tnrough by other staff. One site 
had a volunteer coordinator, but others found that the job was too 
big for a volunteer." Other staff persons working on LEEP included 
active trainers and resource persons, VISTA volunteers, senior center 
and RSVP directors, plus volunteers who helped in various aspects of 
program administration. 

Advisory Boards 

More than half of the participating sites had an advisory board, 
either already established or formed for literacy. Membership 
generally Included representatives of libraries and senior service 
agencies, retired teachers, clergy, community residents, «hool board 
mimbers, literacy affiliates and local businesses, "any JoaM ^^J^^" 
also cosponsored the project and provided materials, administrative 
support, public relations and referrals. 

Funding 

Thirteen of the 27 participating sites reported that they had 
received some funding for LEEP from one or more sources: two received 
funds from the Federal government; six from the state government: one 
site acquired county discretionary funds and four sites received pri- 
vate fuSds. Four sites provided Retired Se"1or Volunteer Program 
(RSVP) reimbursements for tutors and in a few sites Senior Community 
Servke Employment Program (SCSEP) workers were tutors or students 
Federal fuSds were used for RSVP/VISTA positions and for establishing 
new literacy sites with participation of area agencies on aging. 
sSte support provided funding for a computer literacy Project in 
Juneau, Alaska; an Illinois Library System ^^J.^^^^J^J, 
develooment of a model to serve homebound older adults; the school 
bwrd S'd for I So?d1nator in Carol 1 town-Holly grove Louisiana; and 
a Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) Title I grant paid a 
coorH*-;tor and a VISTA worker in Mioga New York. Private money 
Included personal donations and grants for materials and training. 

Lack of funding was a major barrier in getting started for 
several sites that, nevertheless, continued to actively seek money. 
SheSa Fedefll Right to Read grant expired prematurely at one site it 
prepared and submitted grant applications to United Hay, Green Thumb, 
RSVP and Gannett Corporation. 
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Most sites used the media for public relations and recruitment- 
radio and TV PSAs, news releases, pubic speaking, feature articles, 
slide show presentations, as well as contact with senior centers and 
referral agencies. RSVP, retired teacher networks and literacy affi- 
liates were a good source of tutors. Several sites specifically _ 
pointed out that "word of inouth" and contacting the "movers and 
shakers" In the community were most effective. Referrals from agencies 
who had contact with or served older persons also helped. Innovative 
PR activities Included listing tutor training In continuing education 
catalogues, producing LEEP pencils and designing a LEEP pin. Four 
sites also prepared and mailed newsletters dedicated to literacy and 
two sites were developing computer literacy programs. 



Recruitment 

Student recruitment should emphasize Improved reading skills, and 
letting students know they are not alone In seeking assistance. 
Benefits of learning should emphasize the relevant: reading the 
Bible, the newspaper, medical forms and stories to grandchildren. One 
site gained publicity when elected officials came to the center to 
read with the students. The same center also staged a mock eye exami- 
nation of students to see if they could read words and letters. 

Sensitivity to the need for confidentiality and using a personal 
approach proved critical. In some instances, it was important to 
establish contacts in the community and cultivate social relationships 
with seniors before approaching them about the literacy project. Many 
sites also noted that ^'literacy" had negative connotations and chose 
to use different terms or titles, such as "Improve Your Reading and 
Writing Skills," "A Reading Forum," "Learning About Medicare and 
Social Security" and "Life Enrichment." 



Training 

Tutor training methods and training time varied considerably. 
For example, of the seven sites that used the Literacy Volunteers of 
America (LVA) method, which consists of an 18-hour workshop; one 
training period extended over five weeks, one site Included an addi- 
tional three-hour session on the use of computer Instruction, one site 
met one evening a week for five weeks with a follow-up workshop six 
weeks later, and another met for three consecutive six-hour sessions. 

Eight sites used the phonetic methods of Laubach Literacy Action 
(LLA). Again, schedules varied, but most did the tutor training over 
consecutive days or within the same wee!;. 

Crosstraining using LVA and Laubach was tried. Twc sites used 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) materials, one tried its own format using 
family histories and one developed a Christian-based Literacy Series. 
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T.itft.. ♦M<n<n aenerally took place In spring of 1985 with a few 
sesslInrhelT n eJrlTfall / iT^ftes reported training every month 
Swn request and one had workshops quarterly. While length of 
wSrkc hone varied training proved most effective when It was offered 
TthS SJrJlng with 0 der^Slunteers participating with their peers, 
in ine ""'^"^"9 -tf-rtive when slowed down to accomodate the 

'J5l?i;'s"*«rfi" re"n?irs^J"st3 lerrnlng «s reinforced through 
a variety of activities. 

Matching 

Most tutors and students met at their mutual convenience, often 
the basis for matching them. A few sit^s tried to match personalities 
ihJouSh tuSJ ^plications, interviews and P-^e^^^l^""/;. J"* ^„ 
acknowledged that the need for people to meet and get 
inrJimnortant for a successful match. Immediate matchii.3 following 
Tr nl: °wJt Uorta'n""ltudents and tutors met If jom^, agency 
offires libraries, senior centers and churches. For "o"^?;""?^ 
ZTu Carbondai;, Illinois, tutoring was conducte in tjo e de^y 

housing settings and a long-term care 11 ^'Th! miSriS JSt two to 
stressed the need for privacy while tutoring. The majority met wo w 

three hours a week. 
Assessment of Reading Level 

Most sites assessed reading levels by using the test associated 
with tSefr aJf 11" te" literacy group (LVA's READ test; Laubach skills 

uin^siierohTo-itu^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

words and doing various exercises. As a result P'^" 
ject coordinator noted the possibil ty of a Potential student s 
iHrning disability and a few coordinators n«ntioned that they had 
discovered eyesight problems in potential students. 

In-Service Training 

Tutor in-service training was n«st often provided by a literacy 
affiliate an education specialist or the project coordinator. 
Fol ow^uo'and support for tutors included weekly or monthly phone 

i:;etre??rm'onthly n^etings. -"Sflil^InS^SS'fSeJts'rby 

rofi: »;g^;:snrnVt%rf5d:«^^ 

-ral Mn^er^L 

moving from individual tutoring Into group classes. 
Increaslnf^ Awareness 

Data collected indicate a significant Increase 1^ Jlf'-^^JJI^ J-^ 

the special needs of this hidden population. J«J " 
local level came through student and tutor recruitment, advisory 
boards and public relations efforts.* 
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At the state level. jM^t^rte^iJ'^ TurZ'^^' 
education and "l„*fjrp and t^^^ "^^^ 

niiations received '^'Orniation on ^"^.JlJ^on of illiterate older 
; ,,th the need to serve J^is arje popuUtion^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

idults and tne potential PoolJi/^l^JrlV on aging received grants 
elderly population. Twenty state offices on ag^ng ^^^ini strati or 

frS toe u:s. Department «"lJ5it"^i"tSrcy p?^^^^ These fundr 
on Aging (AoA) to induct older aduiyitera y^P .operated at 

r nl'ora? rnrsSJ-leieMn^dllJroping'and implementing the AoA 

State programs. 

At the naMonal level, older adults have f ined considerable^ 
recogiitro'n ana notice as student J J^fjJJ^ ,?;„?eJrs of ^erica 
NCOA worked cooperatively w th ^^J'J'^g ^.j. Department of 

(LVA). Laubach Li^^l^iSir ^Jl^ract gr^^^^^^ S implement Project LEEP. 
Education and many other literacy 9r«"K 

The project produced three publications: 

An overview of "t'"/* Jtm descHptlons, results of 

for prosram design »nd a resource 11st ere Incluaeo. 

-- im^mLr M„n; 1 ^ ',i;!y{rrrihe\'pe1ll'\tSl'rnd 
to sensitize J? JltS'l'^^eirnen Vnl jive useful tips for 
;rtrn;'s2:c«lf5r.n5 ^»rlm experiences. 

i^i^^ifSKfSnS^^ Of 

the new olde reader. 
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Suninary and Conclusions-The LEEf Demonstration Project 

This program model had benefits for all the parties involved. For older 
adults with literacy problems, a program like this offered a supportive environ- 
ment designed to meet the needs of their age group. The location was one that 
was familiar and comforteble because th:y attend other program, or services at 
these locations. There is less stigma attached to attending a literacy class 
at a senior group program. There, other older people attend different classes 
at the same time, and no one would question why older adults would want to 
learn to read or write "at their age." The tutors in the program were also 
older ^.dults. and have similar frames of reference. The materials used in the 
tutoring were more appropriate than those found in other literacy programs. 

The tutors and the peer supports were exposed to the benefits that any 
good volunteer experience offers. Volunteering contributed to one's self- 
esteem, and to an older adult's feelings of self-worth. Volunteering provided 
a challenge and a new experience, and rewarded the older adult with a sense of 
satisfaction that comes from helping to meet the needs of others. It also gave 
older adults a chance to share their knowledge and experience. These feelings 
were enhanced in the tutoring program, where it was clear very early on that a 
tutor can make a difference in someone's life and help them achieve an unrealized 
goal. Another benefit of this model for the tutors and peer supports was that 
some of the barriers to voluntarism, such as scheduling, transportation, or 
parking problems, are eased when the program is at a convenient location, where 
the tutoring is conducted along with other programs, a.id where the classes are 
scheduled during the more convenient daytime hours. 

This program model also offered benefits to the literacy organization that 
co-sponsored it. The literacy organization was able to reach a new population 
which, in turn, enhanced its viability and reputation. More clients were rarved 
by the literacy organization, building its visibility, ihere were more trained 
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tutors to continue their work with older learners or perhaps branch out into 
tutoring other age groups. Older adults were also very reliable volunteers- 
an asset to any organization that depends on volunteer support. «nd, the 
literacy organization aciuired tutoring materials that were tried and tested 
with older adults. This better equipped them to meet the needs of other older 
learners in their own programs. 

For the senior group prograrn, the literacy program added another service 
to their base of operations. It helped increase the organization's stability 
and enhanced its funding status. The literacy program also Increased the 
number of members or participants, thereby building its reputation in the 
community. 
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LEEP DEMONSTRATION SITES 



State 

4 

ALASKA 



Site 

South East Regional Resource Center 
218 Front Street 
Juneau. Alaska 99801 

llSictf Christian Knoller. Literacy Coordinator 



ARIZONA 



City of Phoenix/Human Resources/ Aging Services 
320 W. Washington 
Phoenix, Arizona 85003 

Contact:^ Helen M. Drake. Services Administrator 



ARKANSAS 



CA,,!FORNIA 



DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 



East Arkansas Area Agency on Aging, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5035 
311 South Main 

Jonesboro, Arkansas 72403-5035 
(501) 972-5980 , „ „ , c u 
Contact : Anne ri. Wasson, M.A., L.i.w. 
Program Administrator 

l^^emont Union Adult Education (ATLAS Program) 
1054 Carson Drive 
Sunnyvale, California 94086 

CoS?Ltf "Liira Keller, Coordinator of ATLAS Program 

Mendocino County Library * 

Adult Literacy Program 

105 North Main 

Ukiah, California 95482 

(707) 463-4155 _ ^. 

Contact; Roberta M. Valdez, Director 

(*Copy to Lynda T. Smith, Ed. D. 

Adult Education Program Services 
California State Dept. of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 958x4 
(916) 323-2568 

The National Council on the Aging, Inc. 

600 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

West Wing 100 

Washington, D.C. 20024 

(202) 479-1200 ^ . , 

Contact; Catherine Ventura-Merkel 
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FLORIDA 



Metro-Dade Conmunuty Action Agency 
395 N.W. First Street 
Miami, Florida 33128 
(305) 347-4648 

Contact: Dorothy Wall ens, Volunteer 

Coordinator 



ILLINOIS 



Chicago Public Library 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
(312) 269-2855 
Contact: Alex Boyd, Asst. 
and Development 



Commissioner for Planning 



Quality of Life Services, Inc. 
353 South Lewis Lane 
Carbondale, Illinois 625ul 
(618) 529-2262 

Contact: Dr. Jean Dorsett-Robinson, Exec. Dirjctor 



KANSAS 



Continuing Education, Wichita Public Schools 
324 N. Err.poria 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 
(316) 265-8666 

Contact: Vikki Stewart, Program Coordinator 



KENTUCKY 



Kentucky D,;pt. for Libraries and Archives 
Green River Regional Library/ 
Green River Adult Literacy Project 
450 Griffith Avenue 
Owensboro, Kentucky 42301 
(502) 686-3316 

Contact: Caroline B. Field, S.C.N. , 
Literacy Coordinator 



LOUISIANA 



Carrol Hon Hollygrove Senior Citizen Center 
3300 Hamilton Street 
P.O. Box 13158 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70118-70185 
(504) 486-3151 

Contact: Emelda Washington, Director 

Evangeline Council on Aging, Inc. 
P.O. Box 312 

Ville Platte, Louisiana 70586 
(318) 363-5161 

Contact: Mary Reavill, Executive Director 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



Holyoke Chlcopee Regional Senior Services Corporation 

198-210 High Street 

Holyoke, Massachusetts 01040 

(413) 538-9020 

Contact; Janice Brids, Assistant Director 



MISSISSIPPI 



City of Jackson Aging Services 
326 South Street 
P.O. Box 17 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
(601) 960-1643 

Contact: John W. Waid, Ph.D., Director 



MISSOURI 
(11/14/85) 



Southside Senior Citizens Center 
3017 Park Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63104 
(317) 664-5024 

Contact; Ollie Mae* Stewart, Executive Director 



NEW JERSEY Trenton Public Library 

120 Academy street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08698 
(609) 392-7188 : Harold Thompson, Director 

Contact: Laura J. Breslin, Literacy Project Coordinator 
Department o' Adult/ Aging and Community Educ. 
108 North Clinton Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 08609 
(609) 393-3077: 989-2537 



NEW YORK Nioga Library System 

6575 Wheeler Road 
Lockport, New York 14094 
(716) 434-6167 

Contact: Chester Klimek, Development Officer 



Literacy Volunteers of the Central Southern Tier 
Corning Libraries Building 
Ci"^c Plaza 

Corning, New York 14830 
(607) 936-3713 

Contact: Kim Spencer, Director 



OHIO Clifton Senior Center 

900 Rui de Paix 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45220 
(513) 861-6934 

Contact: Grace Worth, Program Coordinator 
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Senior Activity Centers, Inc. 
550 Main Street 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 15905 
(814) 535-8634 

Contact ; Lee Krinj, Program Director 



Mayor's Conmlsslon on Literacy In Philadelphia 
702 City Hall Annex 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 
(215) 686-8652- 3 
Contact: Dr. Lucille W. Richards, 
Field Coordinator 



Christian Literacy Associates/ 
Allegheny County Literacy Council, Inc. 
43 Ann Arbor Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15229 
(412) 354-3777 

Contact; Dr. William E. Kofmehl, Exec. Director 
or Rev. Burt May (412) 295-3936 



Eastern Shore Community Development Group, Inc. 
P.O. Box 8, 54 Market Street 
Onancock, Virginia 23410 
(804) 787-3532 

C ontact; Fay 6. Lohr, Executive Director 
L iteracy Program Coordinator: i^axine McKinney 

Senior Center 
215 So. Lincoln 

Port Anaeles, Washington 98362 
(206) 457-1041 (Ext. 170) 
Contact; Jean Hordyk, Director 



Columbia Club of Seattle 
424 Columbia Street 
Seattle, Wasnlngton 98104 
(206) 622-6460 

Contact; Carl R. Johnson, Executive Director 



Senior Conmunlty Service Program (Title V-SCSP) 
P.O. Box 247 

Parkersburg, West Virginia 26101 
(304) 422-0522 or 485-3801 

Contact;M ary Jane Brookover Title V Project Director 
Literacy Program uoordlnator; Glade Little 
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TEXAS 



Houston, Texas- 77002,, 

Contacti 1;. Gaye Brown. Director 

Vocational Guidance Division 
(713) 659-1800 



SCSP-Title 



. 6/10/86 CALIFORNIA 



San Jose, California 95126 
(408) 296-8290 

Contacti Stephen M. Schmoll. Exec. Director 



SCSP-Title \ 
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"Are we disenfranchising nine million 
elderly citizens?" — by Bella Jacobs 
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Appendix D 



Are we disenfranchising 
nine million elderly citizens? 



by Bella Jacobs 



ARE WE DISENFRANCHISING our elderly 
ciiizens? When nine million adults who are 55 
or more years or age cannot fill out a Torm, write 
a simple letter or read a notice, xlty are "Tunctionally il- 
literates'—unable to communicate, understand essential 
information or make informed choices. Isolated and de- 
pencent on others for survival, they are unable to par- 
ticipate fully as citizens in our society and %re forced to 
live in the closed-off world of illiteracy. 

The problem of illiteracy is widespread. According to 
the U.S. Department of Education, million adults- 
one in every Ave adult Americans— are functionally il- 
literate, but efforts to combat the nation's illiteracy 
problem have not included the large number of func- 
tionall) illiterate older adults. 

Many programs are designed vith the assumption 
that resources available for literacy should be targeted 
toward high school certification or employment, which 
means meeting the needs of younger adults raiher than 
those equally pressing of older persons. Ev«rn he Na- 
tional Aduy Literacy Conference held January 1984 in 
Washington, D.C., did not aJdress the issue of illiteracy 
among o!der citizens. 

Further, mo^A community literacy program ^o not 
e^^ect>ely reach out to older illiterates Programs are 
usually delivered at places they seldom frequent 
(schools, learning centers, etc.) and often operate in 
neighborhoods where elderly people fear to venture 
alone, especially at night. 

Older ftduMs who do enroll in community literacy 
programs are large!) self-selected and not representa- 
tive of the ^'functionally illiterr^tc*' older population. 
Lack of participation is confirmed by statistics from the 
Clearinghouse on Adult Education of the U.S Depart- 
ment of Education It reports that of 2.3 million illite- 
rate adults 65 or more years of age, cn^y six-and-a-half 
percent (or 149«S00) participate in adi:ii basic education 
*(ABE) programs offered nationwide The likelihood of 
participation by older adults in such programs on com- 
munity levels declines iTiarkedly with age, with the 
* younger person more likely to return to tn adult educa- 
tion program. 

Nor do service programs at the community level 
meet older persons* literacy needs The Literacy Volun- 
teers of America, a volunteer organization dedicated to 
Uaining literacy tutors for all age groups, reported that 
of the students Uught in 1983 by LVA a; iliate 
members, ipproximaiely 480 were 60 years of age, or 
only 4.3 percent. Other literacy service providers report 
Similar findings: Only four to six percent of their client 
y opulation exceeds 60 yeers of age. 



An NCOA stud) to gather base-line data on com- 
munity-b;%sed educational programs for older adults as 
part of a project funded by the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post Secondar) Education (FirSE) :^ define 
educational goals for the same group reveals that the 
proDlem of non-participation is not generally addressed 
in senior centers. Of the 51 community-based sites sur- 
veyed, less than a third (33 percent) offered literacy 
programs. Though 20 o^ the sites reported that one to 
nine percent of their regular program participants are 
functionally illiterate, onl) seven sites offered ABE p)^- 
grams. Thirteen stated that the) refer participants t*: 
other ABE programs, but 10 others reported that partic- 
ipants usually dropped out becaus^ or transportation 
problems and ted difficulties inherent in participat- 
ing in classes planned for younger age groups. 

Numbers alone are not enough tc tell the stor) of 
what it is like to live without reading skilL All parts of 
life are affected by the inabilii) to read Simple ques- 
tions such as "What is the color of your eyes?" or "Ho\^ 
long have you lived at your present address?'* are 
beyond the literacy level of 16 percent of those who lack 
a ninth grade education. 

An older person *s inability to read can cause confu- 
sion in uking proper medication, loss of public and pri- 
vate benefits when notices are received in the mail and 
lack of participation in health maintenance and pro- 
gram activities offered through a senior program 
because built . '.^ board announcements cannot be read 
A nutrition program director in New York Cit) realized 
that certain members of his center were illiterate after 
puzzling over their behavior. A group would stand next 
to the bulletin board and engage people in conversation 
One woman would appear at the center early, wander 
into the kitchen and disturb the staff Inabilit) to read 
accounted for xbt center members' subterfuge. thc\ 
were trying to get others to read the menu and plan 
their diets. . 

For the service provider overwhelmed with a 
multitude of tasks, literac) problems create an added 
burden. One social worker in a Cincinnati, Ohio, senior 
center with a large population of functional illiterates 
complained: "Not only do I have to explain, answer 
questions and figure out benefiu, but Tve got to ( li out 
every form for people who cannot read.** 

Illiteracy also has detrimental effects on the elderl) 
person •s self-esteem and self-concept. The least edu- 
cated and most in need often feel inferior, dependent 
and embarrassed. Unable to uke control of their own 
lives, they are controlled b) the others they depend on 
fc* help 
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'There are many examples of beneficial changes that can occur 

when persons are able to read, * 



There are many examples of beneficial changes thai 
can occur ^hen persons are able to read. A few stand 
out: 

Mr C lives In • public housini high-rise for the elderly 
in Durham. Nonh Cirolini His brother died and left 
hinr his .uiomobile. Mr. C. hid enrolled in a liiericy 
class and formed a special relationship wiih one of the 
volunteers involved Mr. C'j moiivaiion had related to 
his desire to be able lo real ihe notices sent by various 
aieficies and notices supplw-c by aging net* ork profes- 
sionals posted on bulletin bosids ai the center. Acquisi- 
tion of the car led to his * i»)> to obtain a driver s license 
Mr C. got his license. His appearance improveu. reRe^.- 
ing his feelings of "being lomebody .' 

1 A attends a senior center in Delaware He dropped out 
of school at an earlv age *hen the Great Depression 
began During the *ar. he joined the Merchant Mar.n« 
but left with a physical disabf.iiy He was not ab e to hold 
a regular iob due to poor health and lack of skills He had 
So Snsiin and did not qual.". for Social Security L.s, 
fall he came to the cemor center director with a newspa- 
per article about Delaware's proposed Medicaid changes 
He said a friend ht J told him to read the article because 
Us coment seriousb .ffecied him He he could 

not read it He said if what he had he 
tide was true, then he would rno>e to Nevada where he 
had a friend and could get better Medicaid bener.ts 
After the article was read to him. he;« rel.e>-ed ha, 
the situation was not as bad as had been explained 
earlier He no longer felt a need to mr e to Ne>aaa 
Mrs P.. 68. lives in Georgia She is ac,i>-e in her church 
choir and local senior center She also cares for her blind 
Sand w ho'se health has been declining over the past 
few years Mrs P began working with a vo ""^ 

leer on a regular basis Soon she could read the Bible to 
her husband— her dream come true 
Mrs M 67. attends a senior center ir Philadelphia She 
earned some money b> sewing but was Ovpendent on a 
daughter to read instructions when patterns were used 
When the daughter moved awav. Mrs M tried to pro- 
duce garmenu as the past But customers complained, 
and her income dropped drastically She w« »oo ernb"- 
rassed to ask for help until a senior center worker idtn- 
tir"d the basic problem Mrs M is now back at what she 
enjoys doing with satisfied customers 
fJCOA recei>"d a frent frorn FIPSE to develop 
strategia to rear i . .Hiieraie older individuals and to help 
fhem «Quire the basic skills needed for functioning 
■AQuately. Project LEEP (Literacy Education for the 
iTdSy Prosrari) is designed to bring literacy edu«tjon 
io litfs older adults attend in large numbers for other 
«tSand services Resources of commun.ty^^^^^^^^^ 
organizations lerving the elder y and the volumee 
literacy networks are linked to increase opportunities 
fS S education within the oKJer "dult popu auon^ 
Methods and techniques appropriate for teaching older 
•dulu we utilized, older volunteers are recruited and 
.V'-Sned" serve •$ literacy tutors and peer supports for 
^ ler older edults who lac'x basic reading skills. 
flwi)'nv« sites nationwide hsve been selected as 
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demonstration sites to develop the appropria e 
materials. Each site will organize a literacy program to 
serve older adults, recruiting and ....nmg older adults as 
literacy tutors. Literacy Volunteers of America, inc. 
(LVA) and Laubach Literacy Action (LLA), two pri- 
vate, nonproni corporations hetdquariered in Syracuse 
New York, have agreed to work with N CO A to match 
and bring together their local counterparts with senior 
roup programs to carry out literacy programs for older 
people across the country. Each of these organizations 
is well established and has local afTiliaies or councils 
and many years* experience in developing rommunit>- 
based lueracy programs to serve the needs of aou.; non- 

'*TheVol!owing demonstration sites will be mobilizing 
local community resources to meet the literacy needs oi 
older adults: 

Alaska-South East Regional Resource Center. 
Juneau; Arlzona-Ciiy of Phoenix/Human Re- 
sources/Aging Services. Ark.nsas-Easj i^^^^^^^^^ 
Area Agency on Ag'ng. Inc^ 
Aduli Education Program Services. Ca I'forn'a 5i^^^^ 
Department of Education, Sacramento; D'"^" « J;^'" 
umbia-Claridge Towers Senior Center. >^ashingion. 
D C ;riorida-Dadc County Community Action Agen- 
cy Goulds; Illinois-Chicago Public Library; Qualii> of 
Life Services, Inc., Carbondale; Kansas-Coniinu.nE 
Education, Wichita Public Schools: Keniuckj-Ken- 
tucky Department for Libraries and Archives Green 
River Regional Library/Green River Aduh Liter c> 
Project. Owensboro; Loulslana-Carrollion Ho"> r e 
Senior Citizen Center, New Orleans. Evangc me Coun- 
cil on Aaing Inc., V lie Platte; Massaiuusetts— 
Hol^oke cSfopee Regional Senior Services Corpora- 
tion; Mlsslsslppl-Cit> of Jackson Aging &rviccs^ 

Ne« Jersej— Trenton Public Library; New \ork— 
Nio rLi5>7ary System, Lockport; L.i«»^>,,^"";«» 
of the Central Southern Tier. Corning. Ohlo-Cmcin- 
nat Area Senior Services. Inc.; Pennsjhania-Senior 
Activii> Centers, Inc., Johnstown. Mayor's Comm.s- 
Son^n ^rJices to the Aging. Philadelphia; Christian 
Uteracy Associaies/Alleghen> County Literacy Coun- 
cil Inc Pittsburgh. Virginia-Eastern Shore Com- 
mune Development Group. Inc.. Onancock; V^.sh- 
ESon-Senior Center. Port Angeles, Columbia C^^^^^^^^ 

Sea- le.West Virginia- Senior Community Service Pro- 

Th/JSSon sh« Will «,v. K l.b.'..on» I" 
NCOA to develop technical assistance tools and pro- 
r^m model for national replication. During the two- 
5e,T demonstration phase that began »" Sepjeinbe^^- 
ifcOA will prepare guidelines on to 'nitrate com^ 
muniiy-based literacy program for older "uus ""^ 
train older people to work with functionally il iterate 
older adS ts By building joint partnerships-Hnk.ng 
?or^^n,un?ty ^ and using older -d"'" 'VdJ J » 

iMrt— Proiect LEEP will serve as a vehicle to aoaress 
ire hieb overlooked problem of the functionally il- 
literate oldti adult 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 

The Lltertcy Education for the Elderly ^reject (LEEP) purpottly 
Involved • nix of sponsors. Including senior centers. Ilbrerfts. 
public schools, eree egensles on eglng end eomunlty ectlon •genelts. 
They represent pubKc tnd private agencies, urban and rural 1out1&AS» 
large and mil progr>ip.s. Each demonstration site ^llaboratts with 
coiMAunlty resources «o urry out LEi.^ objectives and sought; 1U wn 
funding to support i project coordinator and cover project costs. 
These requirements strengthened the oroject's ability to continue LEEP 
beyond the tern of the Func for the laprovement of Poststcondary 
Education (FIPSE) rtnt to NCOA. 

Five different C0NMu;i1t1es that sponsored « LEEP project Mn 
described belotf. Thi strengths of the projects Mere that they iitrt 
supported by the connunlty ind net a long neglected need. So«e 
weaknesses iiere an f^iblllty t> raise funds for program developsent 
and ImpleraenUtlon, Insufficlsiii salary for oroject coordinator and 
the Ur. of specialised recrp^^^^t tt>?)ls and techirlques. 



PHilADELPHlA. fmif Uf^nlh 

In this large aetropollUn arefc, .39.7 percent of Its residents — 
approxiiaitely 450,000 people— cannot read above fourth grade level. 
Yo combat the problem, the Mayor esUbllshed a Commission on Littracy 
In 1983 to coordinate literacy efforts cltywlde. The Commission's 
purpose Is to provide support and technlcvil asslsunce to existing 
programs, assist newly created preJewU, develop a network ^f thost 
providing services lihroughout the city and a network of volunteer 
tutors to work one-on-one with those who want tk> learn. 
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The Comlsslon's tin Is to ($va1uat« • person's rtsadlng level, then 
puce that person either In an existing program or set up a volunteer 
tutoring program within his or her own neighborhood. LEEP has been 
Integrated Into this overall program to aeet the special literacy 
needs of the elderly. 

LEEP Is Implemented throuah the Mayor's Commission on Literacy 
under the supervision of a field coordinator. Its main program site 
Is the Emmanuel United Netiodlst Church located at 17th and York 
Streets. 

Thirty-five seniors Joined LEEP In the first threr months of Its 
operation. Their reasons for Joining were to read the Bible better, 
take care of personal business or Improve basic skills. Some seniors 
at this site were not even able to sign their name. In addition to a 
weekly group meeting, each student was paired with a teacher; together 
they meet as r team throughout the week to work on Individual literacy 
problems. 

Seniors were trained as literacy volunteer tutors and Instructed 
by the field coora.'nator In the Laubach training method adapted fbr 
use with older adults. Each tutor received training and materials 
from the Philadelphia Frs;e Library at no cost. 

The program asf«1gned one tutor to one student. Each student Is 
given a prellmlnt^ry examination to Indicate at what level the tutor 
should start. One hour every Thursday Is scheduled for group reading. 
Anyone can Join. 

The Executive Director, who takes • personal Interest In the 
progress of the students, emphasizes a peer counseling approach 
A dedicated volcmteer assistant and former school tear her works clo- 
sely with the project coordinator. The center ha* a bbrary shelf 
w^th reading materials for tutors to use. 

The caring environment Is Important to the success of the 
program by making It easier for people to cone forward and admit their 
need. Confidentiality Is another key factor. A student's reading 
level Is a matter shared only with his or her tutor. One program 
tutor said the reason she volunteered was because "you can Isam from 
each ottier...they can learn from me and I can learn from then.* 

Haqy of the students had not attended school beyond third grade 
due to economic conditions which forced then to work and help out on 
the farm If they lived In rural communities. The students are highly 
motivated and open about their learning experience. However, con- 
petition with other center programming was a problem In the recruit- 
ment process. The coordinator recommended that one day each week be 
set aside as a back-to-school day to eliminate this problem. 
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Several differences froM the general uaple ewtrged In the 
responses of the elderly students. Alnost tli hid Vearned about illP 
through a group presentation. Their decisions to enter the prograa, 
unlike the general saaple, wire ml job-related. They Minted to learn 
to read better: the Bible was the aost frequently Kntloned. followed 
by newspapers. Mil and books. 

The Adult Education Oepartient of Rutgers University provliled 
substantial In-kind services to urry out the pregraa. Student 
Interns gave 10 hours a week and provided transportation fbr tutors 
where needed. An Advisory Conmlttee representing mnjf ttg»ents of the 
coonunlty Mt every two wnths tb guide the LCEP operation. 

The project took 48 to 56 hours a week of staff tiM. A ptrt- 
tlne coordinator was not sufficient. Transportation was also Iden- 
tified as a Mjor barrier. 

Tutors expressed considerable satisfaction. Mhen a tutor-student 
natch was not suitable or the student not aotlvattd. the tutor was 
placed with a aore appropriate student. In one case this happened 
twice before a eulUble Mtch was MdOv Tutors sUted: 'Education 
has no age; tt is a continuing thing".... 'There Is no sucH 'tting u 
you can't learn... student and tutor have to work together." 



PARKEKSBURG. MEST VIRMMIA 

The LEEP sponsor In Parkersbura Is the Senior Comunlty Service 
Eaployment Prograa (SCSEP), a training and placenent progra« fbr low- 
Incone older workers. It operates under the inbrella of the Nid-Ohio 
Valley Regional Council which serves an eight-county rural area of 
2,668 square alles, and P«rkersburg Is the largest urban area In the 
region. 

The eight-county region has approxlaately 40,000 residents who 
are SS and over, aany of whoa live In poverty and are functionally 
Illiterate adulU. This re Ion also has a high ^jneaployaent rate. 
Fomerly a aining and faraing cooaunlty* today It Is supported fey 
saall aanufacturing coapanles of glass, chemicals and plastics. As 
plants becoae automated, workers arc laid off because they art aot 
literate enough to adapt to job changes. 

The LEEP project coordinator Is an SCSEP worker and devotes one 
day a week to ImplementlHg the literacy program fbr older adults. As 
a foraer newspaperaan, he understands the value of publicity In 
raising community awareness. He conucted two state universities, the 
West Virginia Department of Education, the Sute Congresrional 
RepresenUtlves and Literacy Volunteers of Uest Virginia (LVHY) to 
start the LEEP prograa. 

A contact person was Identified In each of the eight counties to 
serve In an advisory capacity. The eight people Included a conaunlty 
college r«presenUt1ve, a retired school tracher, directors of county 



llJriSJ.r?!!!!?* Erectors of senior centers. To tvold confusion 
!h;I«Jl K Jifll icronyms slnllar to LEEP, the progrtn 

changed Its oMe to the "Over-55 Literacy Project,' 

An Intensive public relations caapaign Introduced the prograa. 
News releases Mere sent to the papers, and articles i»r1tten; Ulks 

"J"*®!: citizens groups. A VISTA volunteer 
assigned to the project designed visual Aids to publicize the project. 
Meetings In these counties resulted In participants forming an active 
literacy program. » • 

I rro A^i^l"" JxP"^**' Project "HonetOMn America,' awarded $15,000 to 
:S iKf'?!*"*'*^?*,*"?"^ 4,000 appllcrMons submitted from 46 states 

t.?!ni7fw*li;'I" '»'*"^!' The grant required matching funds which were 
supplied by American Cyanamfd. 

•**«,.!?'°?!!*"^ the elderly has been the principle fbcus af SCSEP's 
ef forte. The agency believes some older adults who couldn't pre- 
viously My be employable after the training, while some who ate 

Besides being able to understand employment ads and fill 
•PPilcatlons, seniors' reasons fbr wanting to r«ad Include the 
ability to administer one's medicine ufely without helpVom ™la-^ 
tlve or friend, read and pay bills, manage with menus and tesUurant 
checks, write letters to family members, read to grandchildren ud 
reaa vie Bible. 

Literacy Volunteers of Meet Virginia provided materials and 
collaborated on a project poster that has been distributed throughout 
the eight-county region. LVWV, like the Senlcr Comunlty Service 
Employment Program, Is based In Parkersburj ^nd has assigned one of 
Ite staff members to work with an SCSEP representetlve on trips to 
promote tl.i project. Cooperation with the literacy groups has 
resulted In their heightened Interest In Including elderly Mong their 



ONAIiCOCK. VIR6IMIA 

Tiie Eastern Shore Community Development Group (ESCOG) serves a two- 
coun^ area that makes up the Ustern Shore of Virginia. The Shore Is 
a peninsula located on the southern tip of the Delmarva Peninsula 
between the Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. There are no major 
cities in either county whose population totels around 48,500. 

Bi li^K* iraa Is comprised of the Accomack-Northampton 

Planning District, the poorest district In Virginia. Fishing and 
agriculture, both seasonal and labor-intensive are the major 
Industries. During the summer there Is little imemployment; In the 
winter It Mars. Nearly half the resldente live at or below the 
pover^ level. One-third of the population Is over the age of 55, 
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Adult illiteracy rates in Northampton are slightly more than 30 
percent; in Accomack County, 26 percent. The seniors have had limited 
or no formal education. They remember when there were no high schools 
for blacks on the Shore and only boarding academies for whites. 
Furthermore, many in their age group grew up before the days of com- 
pulsory education; consequently, poor families who needed their children 
to work generally placed a low premium on education. 

A project coordinator w.s recruited by the area agency on aging 
for LEEP. Workif.3 closely with a staff person at Project REAO-a 
volunteer literacy project coiibining Laubach and LVA methods - and 
participating in a training session offered in Cambridge, Maryland, 
the project coordinator began to organize the program. An i-*ticle 
placed in the local newspaper generated community response. A visit 
to a Retired Teachers Association meeting enlisted others. A special 
training session for older tutors was planned and eight older adults 
were certified as tutors. To assist with the* program development, a 
part-time worker was enlisted to conduct Daily Living Skills seminars 
and individual tutoring for senior center participants. 

Through these seminars, which were designed to correlate with 
health seminars given a nurse, older people who are readers gain 
vital information related to their health and self-care. Through the 
seminars, non-reading older adults were identified and referred to 
one-on-one tutoring, fir the non-reading seniors, the seminars pro- 
vided skills in word recognition, which can prove life-saving. 

A variety of teaching methods and materials were used. The 
seminar leader's 35 years experience as a school teacher proved 
Invaluable. To recruit students. Center directors approached the 
seniors who lacked basic literacy skills and explained the tutoring 
program to them. Letters were also sent to social service agencies in 
the community. 

Referrals came from senior center directors, social workers and 
one health clinic. Six months after the project started, 14 students 
had been recruited. The sponsoring agency underwrote the projtct out 
of its general budget by providing staff support. A total of $750 was 
donated by Delmarva fo^f in June 1986 for materials and other 
support; a much larger list of in-kind donations kept the program 
alive. 

Funding was thn biggest roadblock to program development. In an 
area so small it was difficult for the same agency ask the nublic for 
contributions to more than one program. The agency sponsoring LEEP 
was trying to save a desperately needed home health program and 
fundraising efforts were focused on it. 

The community supports the program wholeheartedly. A Literacy 
Council, to focus on the needs of illiterates of all ages, is being 
established to give a more unified approach to the literacy needs of 
the community. Students are widely scattered geographically, sc 
tutors travel great disUnces. Community awareness, however, is 
increasing and with time more of the elderly will hear that the 
program if available. The tutors range in age from 55 to 81. The 
students age range is 55 to 83. 
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and other services that might be avallabU to them. I S 

Isolation because they do not know how to .se iSe telephJSel 

IldenVlM..J!'*!'/5°''' P*<" O"'' non-reading 

lIJJi In a world that assumes a certain 

* 5 kff<^iT'^^°''/" P""""'- I know Sal It 

funds Llffrn^ftf^J^^Pj^i: 9'*°cer1es with the meager 
enSjg'h'iSli"^* Whether the? have 

wnriH ?!♦ ♦ K*° ^" greatest democracy In the 
fIJgefy' *° P^'"'^""" Hfe-savlng 

"One of our students told me about a time when she had 
surgery and was In the hospital for several SJys? 'i\ot 

"'■^f and flowers.' she explained 

? rtJ T ^/ ^ f"*^ "° who sent them.' 

1 do not. I confess, know anything about that kind of 
suffering. 

"But I know first-hand the gratitude of our ftudents when 
they begin to unlock the chains of Illiteracy that have 

iSiS t?'*\r°'*'^ ^ ^« P'-^de in their faces 

when they first recognize the name of the town where they 

lilt* k: u*® Sle*"" their eyes when they hold their 
first book-and know what It conUlns. I feel their 
gratitude when one of our students, who lives In a shack 
without running water. Insists that her tutor take a 
dollar from her as a token of her appreciation. 

^^c!*'^f^'■^^^ ^^^^ °^ ^°'> ^ looking for 

last fail. And some nights when It wakes roe up. I want 
to give It back. But I am driven to continue, not by 
T^nnhl n ^^^^^ anyone, but by what ny students have 
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FOLLOW-fiP SURVEY 



COALS 

COHMUNITY 
SE^D 



ADVISORY 
80ARD 

STAFF 



JUNEAU ADULT EOUCATION/SOUTHEAST REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 
JEANAU, ALASKA 

Not tpfClfltd. 

SERRC provldts ABE, LVA, ESL In Juntau find 20 vlllagts In 
Southeast Alaska. Isolattd, rv a1 cownunltlts Include Alaska 

fanhandle — some reached only by float plane or b04t and ulth 
ess than 700 people. Three of the five comnunltles have senior 
programs and 20 of the M satellite programs operate feneric 
literacy programs. Fortyflve percent wh1te» one percent black, 
three percent Spanish, forty-nine percent American Indian, 
Vietnamese, Korvan, Filipino. Seve5ty*f1ve percent middle Income. 
Fifty percent are funrtlonally Illiterate. 

Advisory ioard of ABE supervises LEEP. 



Program coordinator (paid by grant relating to seniors and com- 
puter literacy); videoupe developer/promoter; primary LVA 
trainer. 



COSPONSORING Five senior sites In 3 communities; Recruitment/referral from 
AGENCIES Senior Companion— Foster Grandparent Proeram, Catholic Family 

Services, Salvation Arwfy, Tllnket-Halda Central Council* Community 
Schools, Juneau Job Service, Ftllpino Community site. 

FUNDING Department of Education $15,000 grant for tapes, PSAs. One-time 

SOURCES $71,000 grant for computer literacy from AoA State Office on Aging 

grant to Older Alaskan Commission (State library funds). 

METHODS/ LVA coordinator and volunteer conducted training Nay 198S and 

IMPLEMENTATION Included LEEP curriculum. Held at Mt. View Senior Center and 10 
students completed. Have had total of 7 LVA workshops with 20-2S 
seniors trained to tutor. Ask for 3 month commitment and tutoring 
for 2-3 hours/Meek. Meet at mutua. convenience, at home or In 
agency office. Immediate match from app11cat1on-»prefere?ice and 
mutual convenlenco— student expects call from tutor and have first 
meeting at office so that they can see It Is a well established 
program. If match Is not working out, match again before drop out 
(some students placed 2 years If good). Use READ test and test 
from Texas AIM. Have In-service training, monthly phone c*11s to 
request material:; and techniques and tutors visit center. Give out 
LVA pins and cert:lf I'cates at annual banquet. 

RECRUITMENT/ Media approach, i>ostfr, direct milling of literacy letters to 
INFORMATION encourage on*go1n9 tutors, direct phoning, contact n^th church 

DISSEMINATION yroups and all senior residence;, hotline w/»>LUS, pritenM;{cn at 
the Adult Educator Network of J'jr»>au. Students referred by ABE, 
Juneau Job Service, Office on Agln^, native organizations, Juneau 
Senior Programs. Have started Olditr Alaskans Computer Literacy 
Campaign. Creating professionally produced videos. Including how 
people feel about being tutors and students. Send literacy letter 
on months not having training to tutors, legislators and literacy 
advocates. 



STATUS OF 
PROJECT 

AWARENESS 



Have had a dramatic Increases In Involvement. 2S0 older adults 
participate In literacy program. 

Natloally and locally, awareness of problem Is Increasing. 
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Strong state prforfty to reduce adult fllfteracy throughout the 

^?L}^ increase the elderly's enjoynent of life and thefr ^ 
prfde. LEEP goals Bfrrored agency goals. Persons fn area have to 
learn how to partfcfpate fn a fion-agrf culture econoniy. 

Prfvate non-profft agency concentrated LEEP on Lee County. 

!!!I*J!.15T^I2?!"^ •QrfcuUural area charac- 

terfzed ty ^Otlta yentalfty" - poor blacks »fth famfly hfstory of 
slavery, stflj feel wbservfant. Enphasfs fn past on norlcfng and 
rafsfng fanflfes and not on acadenfcs. Twenty-ffve percent whfte. 
seventy-ffve percent black and one hundred percent 1otf-fnco«e 
Mfnety percent served by agency are functfonally fllfterate. 

Contacted a number of people, but never had thefr ffrst aeetfng: 
wftfng a couple of months for program to get underway. 

Lfteracy coordfnator 130 percent tfne on LEEP and overall Lfteracv 
Project). Lee County Senfor Center sfte df rector and VISTA 
volunteer hfred to do PR. 

Marfanna Senfor Center Ofrector. RSVP. ABE Programs. Arkans^.s 
Educatfonal Televfsfon Network. Publfc Lfbrary (AAA offers adiif- 
nfstratfve support). 

$45,000 AoA grant to establfsh 10-15 new councfls fn countfes 
not befng served wfth AAA partfcfpatfon. Tfiie III funds to pay 
AA^ program Admfnfstrator. Agency dfscretfonary funds bought 40 
Laubach books; $5000 Atfon grant to f ncrease RSVP partfcfpatfon. 
Two SCSEP workers are students and one SCSEP worker volunteer tutors. 

Had 2 certfffed Laubach teachers avaflable who dfd trafnfng fn 

?irl? ^? Ir I '^'"•^'^^ ^ "^^^ •t^out 10 over age 55. 

Twenly-efght students were matched based on applfcatfons and 
mutual con\enfence. Trafnfng fncluded sensory losses experfenced 
by the normal agfng process. Students and tutors meet 1 or 2 
tfmes/week for 2 hours fn prfvate rooms at the senfor center. Use 
IffiAT test for assessment. Laubach materfals, Bfble. Update on 
Healthy Agfng. Tutorfng kept conffdentfal. ^ave graduatfon cere- 
mony when complete 2nd book. Testimony and encouragement from 
peers. Volunteer recognftfon and on-gofng support by coordfnator 
or senfor center sfte df rector, but tutors not dfrectly super- 
llrJrftKrSkflls^"" "Hteracy" but call ft "Improved Readfng 

Wfves of "movers and shakers" recrufted tutors of all age ranges- 
people Ifstened to them. Recontacted trafned tutors, spoke to 
women s groups, churches and personal contact. pSAs, news 
[•?ff**! ^'y^r** '^SVP, posters, contactfng senfor centers. SUte 
had 15 mfnute TV PSA rm Arkansas fllfteracy problem wfth phone 
number to call. Good ►R opportunfty for LEEP at Lfttle Rock 
Lfteracy Conference Aprfl 1987. Dfd a lot of PR work ffrst and 
had students ready to match wfth tutors (who called students o;tce 
they completed thefr trafnfng). Strongly belfeved that ft fs 
twwdfately, otherwfse you lose volunteers, 
^^""^".^h monthly newsletters. Senfor Center 
dfrector hfghly respected and uses fndfvfdual approach: "you 
mfght enjoy... or you need to..." fn recruftfng students at the 
center. Partfcfpatfng fn Pi US. Nave AoA grant to professfonally 
produce tapes of Laubach. * ^ MT...nin«iiy 

fiettfng off to gooo start. There were not enough older people who 
voTunteered to be tutors, so had a varfety of tutors. Lfkes con- 
cept of peer tutors, although can't be held back by lack of volun- 
»eers. 

Btlleves project 1nc.>*ated atMreness by having the public listen 
ri!!; stressed the cost In himan productivity In not 

knowing how to read or write. 
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ACADEMY FOR TEACKIK^ LITERACY FOR ADULT STUDENTS 
SUNMyVALE, CALirOMIA 

Not sptclfled. 

Public idult education Mltlpurpose center within high school 
serves SinU Clin school district with suburban conmunltles of 
Cupertino and Sunnyvale. Older population mostly feiaale widows 
who did not pursue education. Lar9e numbers of elderly 1r< cerUIn 
pockets of area. Many ethnic elderly are fluent speakers^ but can- 
not read or write. Cannery closed and many can't survive on pen- 
sions, but Illiteracy stops them froR finding work. 10% wh1te» 
25t Spanish, 20% Pacific Islander, 15t European, 30X OrlenUl. 95S 
In literacy program functionally Illiterate. 

Includes representatives from public library, Sunnyvale Comnlty 
Services, Asian Law Alliance, Golden Gate Language School, 
Catholic Social Services, private sector-XIdec Corp., Nedasonlcs. 

Paid program director (had been a private co^jultant, worked witn 
ESL, GEO and c1tl2ensh1p)«**LEEP part of Job; lead resource 
person/Instructor— 10 hours/week (had been volunter and elementary 
school reading specialist background); 3 part-time Instructors. 
55 volunteer tutors/20 are over age 55. ImporUnt to have key 
trained facilitator. 

RSVP volunteers, sUte library literacy programs, Sunnyvale 
Community Services Center /Senior Center— referrals, "Golden Ager" 
Clubs. 

3-year Federal Right to Read grant ended after 2 years. Use 
general funds; S100,CH)0 1979 budget now cut by one-third; have In- 
kind resources (I.e., library space). 

Nine-hour training In Aug-Sept 1985, Jan 1986 and April, over 
3 week period. Combine training for all age groups (sometimes 
senior student doesn't want a senior volunteer). Have 20-25 
senior tutors and 20 senior students. Training emphasises need 
for patience, one-on-one tutoring, setting 6 month learning goals 
and accommodating to daytime schedules. Crosstrain using Laubach, 
LVA and FIST. Going to look at Laubach and for "literacy 

forum**. Matched through screening over phone and personality pre- 
ference. Tutors apply to be trained. Meet one-on-one or In smaV 
clusters 2-6 hours week at Adult Education Center, Sunnyvale or 
Cupertino Library or at Senior Center. Assessment tools don't 



—use exercise. I.e., fllllnj out, decoding; pur- 
of learning disability; don^t start with testing 



sue possibilities of learning disability; don't start with testing 
or Indicating a test will be given. Every 8 weeks, students leave 
early and tutors are given In-service training. Recognition 
buffet 2 times a year; regional nominations for volunteer award; 
tutor Involvement fn training. Volunteers generally Isolated and 
appreciate socialization and attention. 

Important to establish contacts In the community and cultivate 
social relationships with seniors before bombarding them with the 
literacy project; give project time, be flexible and a good 
listener. PR through media, ads at senior centers, RSVP, flyers 
(don't use much). Volunteer Center. Page for lltracy In catalogue 
5 times a year (80,000 distributed). Word of mouth very good. 
"Carrot" Is not offering classes, but "literacy forum". 

Plan to continue and get more community agencies Involved and do 
more PR. Have seen people move toward Independence, I.e., able to 
drive car, read own bills. 

Public Informed of 11 literal on TV, bux area of older adult 
Illiteracy has not been pinpointed as an area of tremendous t.-^^d. 
However, program Increased awareness and fit nicely into agency 
activities; If they do a good Job» more likely to expand program 
and receive funding. 
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QUALITY OF Ih Z SERVICES 
CARBONDALC, IlLiSiuIS 

Homebound Nod€l**to Urgtt the tiderly secluded for nedlcil, 
soclil ind culturil reasons; guided by "wellness perspective" In 
improving quill t;y of health and home life. Focus on ability of 
families and patients to read and comprehend Infofnatfon, such as 
diet and Md1c#l 1nfoniat1on» In order to receive laxlnum 
services* 

A private, nvn-profit multipurpose agency with health, social 
and educational programs serving a large rural area ^^th m«ddle 
income population. 75X white, 20X black and 5S Hispanic. 
Illinois Library Association survey Indicates high rates of Illi- 
teracy In both West Franklin and Denton counties. Older adults 
had early school dropout rates, tfurfng a xlme education was not 
the most Important activity. 

Includes representatives from Southern Illinois University's 
School of Education, Shawnee Library System, AAA, Comprehensive 
Health Planning In Southern Illinois, Inc., Ijllnols Cornell of 
Home Health Agencies, Rendlay Community College, Meeting 
Informational Needs of Older Adulti (MIMOA), Shawnee AllJance of 
Seniors Case Coordinating Unit. 

Have a full -time coordinator ind a part-time secretary. 

Referral agencies; presen*^it1on at RSVP, but nc volunteers, 
Shawnee Library Sy* ^m pr" Ides materials. 

Illinois Library System 6-month grant for llBsOOO; $1P '^OO more 
for a second 6-months; agency housed In John A. Logan ccrrounlty 
College, which provides In-kind resources. 

Have tutor training every nonth or week by the agency using their 
own module/format developed by Project Coordinator, Including use 
of family history. In June, matched 3 tutor? with students who 
meet 2-6 hours a week and conduct tutoring In 2 elderly housing 
settings and a long term care facility. Use Solssom test and SORT 
test (coordinator developed) to assess reading level. In-service 
training provided depending upon need In coordination with the 
Literacy Council of Southern, Illinois, Reviewing existing 
materials for relevance and large print. Have tutor appreciation 
luncheon -^nd certificates. Use LEEP title and keep participation 
confidential. 

Use all agencies Involved with elderly persons for referral- 
food stamp dlstrlbi.tors. Public Aid. Health Department and 
adult day care programs. Public kept Informri with brochures, 
bookmarks; Secretary of State presented grant money. 

Started In February, will evaluate In August before doing 
program statewide. "Need to convince federal gove nment and 
public of the purpose of LEEP— not work productivity, but gettir 
people back Into the system and productive In their own homes," 



AWARENlSS 



Community Is more aware of illiteracy problem. 
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To help • number of persons it center leirn to read end write. 

Voluntary, non-profit multipurpose senior center serves urbin irc^ 
with population 70S blick» Z0% white and minorities of Hispanic, 
Pacific Islanders. 60S low*income and 30S functiorilly illi- 
terate. Low literacy rate result of early dropouts from school. 

Fifteen members, including retired teachers, community residents, 
school principal, minister. 

Coordinator— retired school teacher. 

RSVP— 2 volunteers, retired teachers, school board, cou.iuilman. 



School board pays coordinator; applied to United Way and other 
Private Foundations. 

Coordinator (also on schoolboard) trains tutors with no formal 
method, but uses elementary school m :erials, newspapers, grocery 
lists and students graduate to books (Apollo reader, also has a 
video). Assesses reading level on basis of where they're func- 
tioning, i.e., not signing out. Adapts instruction by slowing 
down. Mathes based on personalities and mutual convenience. 
Tutors meet 3 times a week for one or more hours at 2 private 
places: 4 at the center and 6 are tutored at home for convenience. 
Can graduate Into a group of 15 advanced students (based on deci- 
sion of the coordinator)— consfdered a challenge and reward for 
efforts. Have graduation in June with diplomas and awards f . 
attendance. Psychologist at DePaul Hospital conducts in-service 
every 3-4 months on teaching methods and listening skills. 
Coordinator meets with teacher quarterly. Students have initiated 
reading with one another. Tutors develop riutt^al support, have 
brf tournaments on days when not tutori ig; can participate in 
center activities without prying a fee and have a picnic. ^ep 
fiscal records and report all expenses. 

To recruit tutors— talking to retired teachers, who Ulked to 
retired frier.ds. Have 15 tutors. 36 students personally 
contacted through private conference— know people at center well, 
referred by school system. Coordinator also did eyesight check, 
reall> a check to see if they can read story screen. Congress 
people come into the center to read with the students. 
•■Functfonal illiterates are clever and camouflage inability to 
read— you have to be clever in targeting them." 

Committed to program as a top priority and hope to continue with 
future funding. While somt are Just learning to write their 
names, one 72 year old has gotten a GEO and is taking college 
courses. Others able to read shopping lists, food labels and 
newspaper without depending on TV. Will continue and hope other 
agencies will becon^ involved. 

No comment. 
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To neet tht tducitlontl needs of the elderly in the parish 
(county) end to retwedy the great illlUracy problem. 

Voluntary non-profit senior center idthin Section 202 Mousing 
Complex Is part of AAA serving population 651 white— mostly ;*Jun, 
and 1st black 661 are low-Income and 7St considered functionally 
Illiterate. Worked In fields during Depression era, no Industry 
In area and many didn't fo to school. 

Not specified. 



Coordinator and senior center staff supervise tutors. 

School board provides materials and trainer, Unlvercltles of 
New Orleans and Tulane assist with film devel<5pir«nt: Operation 
AACE of Evangeline Parish. 

State Office on Aging received 116,000 AoA grant and program 
funded through sutt of Louisiana Department of Adult Education. 

Workshop Apr-May, 1965 for 4 days, 2-1/2 hour sessions; workshop 
also In June 1966. Trainer Is member of Evangeline schoolboard 
vslng A6E materials. First training— 2 tutors completed and 1 
iPQi^ched with 2 students. Believes 3 or 4 total trained. Indoor 
actlvltes escalate In winter and affected by summer dropout. 
Started at center and now meet In home. Assess reading level 
using Laubach. Periodic In-service by trainer. Luncheon and cer- 
tificates to tutors and on-going reports to trainer. Found con- 
fidentiality of students Important, Keep hours for volunteers and 
students (In-kind for Senior Center) and no fiscal records (no 
money Is disbursed). Focus on what older persons need to kiiow— 
consumer Issues, newspaper, forms, etc.; most not reading at 1st 
or 2nd grade level. 

To recruit tutors— Initial approach to retired teachers, 
brochure and Senior Center newsletter. 2 students recruited 
within housing complex (Section 202 Congregate Housing 
Complex— Village de Memoire where the Senior Center Is located). 
Also looked at local nutrition site. Developing tape to train 
tutors and a promotional film to get seniors Involved, to be run 
on educational TV (Ron Beveau, Office of Elderly Affairs, Baton 
Rouge 504-525-1700). Film shows participants at every stage In 
the pro ss and how It feels: tutors and students Interviewed. 
Film available to buy, rent or lend. Important to use positive, 
private approach and try to make fun and tell them to at least try 
It how would you feel If you could read your utility bills..." 

Just getting started this year with strong state Involvement. 
Outcomes have concluded the discovery that one student had 
Impaired vision. 

Statewide awareness Increased. Coordinator Is on the Statewide 
Library Association Advisory Council. The Association Is active 
In recruiting volunteers, developing programs utid adapting to tht 
local level. 
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To establish further llnkiges to benefit older persons frequently 
unaware of the availability of services In their comnunlty or 
lacking the know-how In obtaining these services and enhance Inde- 
pendent living. 

Private non-profit agency part of AAA Hone CAre Program serves 
2 counties (Kamcieri and Hampshire? and 7 towns with 
urban/suburban/rural areas. 25f considered functionally illi- 
terate. High Illiteracy, particularly In City of Holyoke (elderly 
population 2Z%; Hispanic elders 3S). Due to economics of their 
time and If attended school at all, only through the lower grades. 
Many Immigrated to mil? towns an(« didn't need to be literate to 
work and depended on large iramllles. 

Formed and had a meeting Including United Way of Holyoke » South 
Hadley Publl*: Library, Holyoke Council on Aging, Holyoke School 
Dept., Diocese of Springfield— Refugee Resettlement Project, South 
Hadley Council on Aging, Westerfleld State College, Holyoke Jewish 
Seniors. 

Coordinator does matching and tutoring. 

Day care center provides space; LVA and advisory board agencies. 

$800 from B. Dalton for training, materials. Working with local 
library project coordinator. Do not see much cost In oalntalnlng 
program. 

LVA training conducted over 4 weeks In 3 hour sessions. Sth week 
.leetlng was wrapup. 9 completed training and are tutoring stu- 
dents. Meet Individually at day care center or at agency In 
separate room once a week for 2 hours. Use LVA READ test to 
assess reading ability. Tutors use material students are 
Interested In— Bible, Insurance forms, newspapers, simple story- 
books, LVA materials. Tutors supported through phone contacts and 
one meeting In beginning. Don't like using term "Illiteracy*. 

Many tutors are retired teachers. PR thorugh pamphlets, speeches 
to organizations (AARP, Council on Agfng). Radio ar.d TV PSAs. 
Student referrals through community, advisory board, day care 
center. 

Negative response to TV PSAs-community Indignant that are was 
portrayed as having Illiterates; reluctance In acknowledging the 
problem. Linked with adult day care center and has a different 
project than what they envisioned In the beginning. Just getting 
started and plan to continue as long as have volunteer tutors and 
students. 

No comment. 
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To rtcrult additional older adults as tutors to assist In pro- 
viding Individualized tutoring for adults of ai; ages who read at 
« Mlnlnal level. 

Voluntary, nor<-prof1t agency housed In public libraries servus 
tr1*county area (Steuber Schuyler and Cheiaung) itith J c^'Jes 
(Elmira, Corning and Hornell)* Artfc Is rural, agr1cu'ftu..i and 
SOS low-lncoiie. 64S white, 22S black, SS Hispanic and 7S Asian. 
90S functionally Illiterate. 

Already existing through LVA and Senior Cltlzerts Center with 
representatives from Corning Senior CEnter, builness and 
education. 

Program coordinator for overall management and VISTA worker In 
Cheworr County does full tine recruiting, training an'* matching. 

Corning Senior Citizens Center; RSVP— 3 counties; Office on 
Aging, ABE, Churches, Senior Community Services Employment 
Program, >oused In their office, Bethany and Dayspring elderly 
housing c^lexes. 

No funding went directly to LEEP, but received LSCA and Division 
Youth grants. Mbrarles prov{ '•d 1n-k^nd services. 

LVA training 2-3 times a year at 5 Sites; train maximum of 15 
adults. BEst to do In late Sept-Oct or early spring before Caster. 
13-hr. workshop Includes 3*hour session on using the computer In 
the Instructional process. Seniors greatest resource as tutors- 
half signed up for April workshops were older persons. Most 
•older" students are bet ^en 45-55, of 140 students, no more than 
5 are over 55. Match by preferences (experience shows peer 
tutoring hasn't worked— most older persons not want to work 
with a peer; have an effective tutoring program matching seniors 
with kids having academic/discipline problems). Meet minimum of 2 
hours week. Use READ test for assessment. Tutors contacted every 
4-6 weeks to see how they're doing and 4 In-servlces a year 
offerjd at each site (I.e., on computer Instruction). Students 
sent congratulation notes, but try to keep tutoring confidential. 

Tutor and student recrultmisnt same time— 3 TV PSAs of Interviews 
with LVA Director and pros|)ect1ve tutors (radio not a: effec- 
tive), bulletin articles at churches and Office on Aging, 
newspaper articles, flyers, pamphlets, speeches, "grapevine". 
Want to extend to eldsrly Dousing complexes. Workshop Included In 
educational class schedule at Senior Center. 

Despite PR efforts, few seilor citizens contacted prganlzatlon 
requesting literacy trailing. Students referrt hospital 
proved difficult to work with. P/*ogress Is exceedlnnly slow and 
health problems complicate schedule. Most older tutors are 
matched with 30-40 year ol<:!s. Will continue to support. 

Feels awareness has Increased and never thought of the large 
number of older adult Illiterates before becoming Involved In 
ill?. 
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To link LEEP with JPTA (iOb Training Partnership Act). A needs 
issessment Indlcateo a ne'd for literacy training for older 
workeri; View literacy a realistic path to etnployablllty. 

Public library tysttii itrvei 3 countlei— Niajra, Os-leans and 
Genesee with cftles of Niagra Falls, North Talawanda, Lockport ani 
Biitavia irhlch are surrounded i)y rural agricultural ^re^s. Most 
'ider persons of turopean background, with large Minority of 
blacks fron South as Migrant i#orkers. 59S have higher Inconie. 

Include representatives from Nloga Library System and IVA 
affiliates In 2 counties. 

Paid coordinator (20 hoursM); VISTA worker— retired woman 
trained In LVA and placed In Nloga county to focus on underserved 
groups (sp>.nds 4 days/wk LVA afflllrte offices i\nd 5th day In 
rural areas, recruiting and establishing sites/ tutoring; 75 year 
old LVA volunteer (for 22 years)— spokesperson for senior citizens 
(contacted Retired Teachers and RSVP). 

Senior Centers; local LVA affllla^s; RSVP 



Coordinator paid by LSCA (Library Service and Construction Act, 
Title I) funds through Sept. VISTA worker paid by NY State. 
Niaqra Falls afflllate-RSVP grant; In-kind froR library to LVA. 
FY ^85 LSCA furds purchased large print books, bifocal kits. 
Title I LSCA funds paid $200 to 5 affiliates. Have $2500 United 
Way funding. A;,pl1ed to Gannett, Catholic Charities, Green Thumb, 
RSVP. 
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Had 2-18-hr. LVA training workshops* In C ^x)ber 1985, end May 
1986. Trained 10 seniors. Met 1 evening/week for 5 weeks and 
followup workshop 6 weeksltter. Feel LVA adaptable to older per- 
sons and Include orientation to psychology of aging, building con- 
fidence and motivation. Don't try to match by age— dwpendent on 
what student wants and mutual con eMence (I.e., young man tutors 
older man on "survival reading"— applying for SS and filling out 
tax forms). Don't ure READ teist or ABE screening— too complex, 
below level 4 referred to LVA ar.d supposed to retest In 6 months 
(but mostly gujsswork using Information from tutor). 50 students; 
levels 0-2, Individual tutoring; level 3, small group; level 4, 
larger ABE group. Tutoring 1 to 1-1/2 hours, 2 times t week 
designated areas In libraries, private homes, church^cS. Have 2 
LVA In-servlcfs a year (i.e., use of computer). Called Adult 
Literacy Project; don't like the term "Illiteracy"; use term "New 
Adult Readers" section In Library— Implies will keep on reading 
(beter tnan "Hl-Lo" Readers). Have 29 active tutors In 2 counties 
and didn't know numbers elsewhere— many more trained as tutors 
than are active. Each affiliate has bolunteer recognition and 
activities for volunteers (Christmas party, sleigh ri<(e contests, 
offer transportation for the winter). Have no organized student 
support— offer their crafts for sa^e at LVA workshop. 

PR through press releases, listing In continuing education 
catalogue, recruiting retired teachers ("love to read, want to 
pass on skill and enjoy recv>gn1t1on"), show LVA slide of Interest 
story "What If You Couldn't »>ad" at club meetings and give 
audience a chance to ask questions. Several tutors go to Florida 
ard understood they won't be tutoring In the winter. To recruit 
students used posters, radio and TV PSAs (unfortunately giver 2 AM 
time slot), agency referrals, public Information booths, personal 
discussions— 'give human Interest angle". Involved In PLUS; 
attending Wettern KY Adult Literacy Coordinator Meetings and NY 
LVA Conference. Good cooperation between libraries and literacy 
affiliates In applying for funds together. Use microcomputer In 
Orleans Co. for new adult readers, seniors using same software as 
for children. 

Ha^e declared V\t literacy project priority for i^Bl. "New fork's 
'graying' population Is eroding the tax base. ..those who are able 
to ftnd for themselves will survive more adequately. ..self suf- 
ficiency through literacy 1$ an essential first step In this 
survival." 

Haven't done a lot regarding community awareness. 
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CLIFTON SENIOR CEWTER 
— CIWe i H>IAT!, OH I O 



GOALS 



cmmii 

SERVED 



ADVISORY 
BOARD 



STAFF 



COSPONSORING 
AGENCIES 



To help older ;>eop1e be Independent ind develop self worth; felt 
LEEP would aid inner city centers— "activity is a neaningful road 
to comiunity invo1ve«tnt". 

Voluntary* non-profit Multiservice ceiiter serves 3 neighborhoods 
in urban area characterized by a large percentage of poor elederly 
Mithin a population ranging from economically well-off to 
deprived. The area includes a university and there are many 
"hidden* elderly. Population i% 603 white (German and 
Appalachia.) and 40X black» with a few Hispanic and American 
Indian. 85t low-income and 352 functionally Illiterate. 

Advisory council meets once a month: includes Laubach trainer. 
Community Action Commission. Title V-Cin. AAA, Indpend. consultant 
on literacy. Dir. of Cin. Senior Services. Exec. Director of Urban 
Appalachian Council. Voluntary Action Center. Director of Clermont 
Literacy Council— Laubach. Director of Personnel of Sisters of 
Notre Dame (r^t. teacher); could not get people from senior cen- 
ters. 

Coordinator leaving. Advertising for volun>er coordinator/admi- 
nistrator who would seek funding and follow through with program. 

Mei&bers of Advisory board. 



FUNDING 
SOURCES 

METHOD'S/ 
IMPLEMENTATION 



RECRUITMENT/ 

INFORMATION 

DISSEMINATION 



STATUS OF 
PROJECT 



Nor.& to date. 



Use Laubash books at 4th and ^"h grade level for National Issues 
Forum and discussions at the center among literate older adults. 
Designed LEEP logo. 

Have potential tutors and have targeted potential sites (other 
senior center groups). WaUing to get coordinator. Have not 
agressively sought students— know potential students at the center 
and through the Appalachian Council. Have recruited two directors 
of low*incoffle centers to participate. Want to get newspaper to do 
story on literacy and publicize need for older volunteers at time 
of recruiT-'^nt. 

Still planni.ig lEEP; don't know who to reach or wh^re. Trying 
to decide where to base literacy program (possible another senior 
center). Problems: 1) did not have Laubach coniuitment*-cou1dr.'t 
conduct daytime workshop for less than 20 older i^ersons. due to 
lac of trainers. Laubach representative wants to be cooperative; 
2) ^en;er anticipated giving more support than they were ible to— 
lack of time, funding, a place. Thinks Laubach fcrmat too 
sophi.^tic^ted for the population and LVA more adaptable. 
Frustrated, tut not r^ady to give up and feeU program is Just 
getting off the ground. 



AWARENESS 



Ho comment. 
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CHRISTIAN LITERACY ASSOCIATES/ALLEGHENY CO, LITERACY 
COUNCIL > Itic7 

^imBdftfiNi PENNSVlvanIA 



GOALS 



COMHUNITY 
SERVED 



ADVISORY 
BOARD 

STAFF 



C0SPDNS0RIN6 
AGENCIES 



FUNDING 
SOURCES 



METHODS/ 
IMPLEMENTATION 



RECRUITMENT/ 

INFORMATION 

DISSEMINATION 



STATU OF 
PROJECT 



to help thtr aging network understand that their program Is an 
Inexpensive way to help people who need literacy training. 

Adult literacy prograa housed In Lutheran church; serves urban 
area as nodel progran for Inter/national CL.5; population Is a nix 
of European backgrounds and relocated black population from Deep 
South (25S); student are low Incone 2nd aostly black; tutors 
range from 1ow*1nco«e to well-off; progran not ained at elderly* 
but many volunteers are elderly persons. 

Board of Directors Includes business, educators, clergy, 
housewlfes and senior citizens. 

Director; Administrative Asst. 3 days/wk; staff person outside of 
county 2 days/wk; Reverend and wife— trainers that travel outside 
the county; 45 volunteers operating conputers and working on 
newsletter. 

Contact with 14 agencies Including RSVP. Salvation Amy. Allegheny 
Co. AAA. Urban League—Seniors In Conmunlty Service. South Hills 
Interfalth Ministry. Kad hope for nore cooperation from wSnlor 
centers/agencies. Reluctance result of: 1) Intertia and Involve* 
nent with current projects. II protecting clients and saying they 
don't need help; 3) public agencies don't want to get Involved 
with Chrlsclan organization. 

Af. a Christian Interdenominational organization, receive cl ^rch 
donations and are considered a mission unit of Pittsburgh 
Presbyterian. No direct mall solicitation; rarely lose 
supporters*-Lutheran Brotherhood gives money based on matching 
funds. For Allegheny Co. program costs were about $30,000. Most 
of the money goes to textbook production but printer does It for 
low cost. Receive no public money. 

Train tutors In 4 hour workshop 1 to 2 times a month as requested. 
Use book "The Christian Literacy Series: The Light Is Coming" (67 
pp. teach alphabet/comnon words which will be revised to Include 
Christian content; 144 lessons on spelling patte'*ns with left 
drill page and a right page with one secular story that Includes 
words In the lesson/a second review sotry with a Christian 
orientation). Stories and Illustrations reflect a variety of eth* 
nic. sex ard age groups. Have about 150 senior citizen tutors a 
year and about $0 students over age 55. No formal peer matching, 
but usually works out that way. No testing Instrument used, but 
Informally seeks to find the best place In the materials to start. 
Meet a church*based literacy centers, usually In the evenings. 
Tutoring Is Individual and for 2 one hour periods per week. Have 
2 mini •workshops a year by reading specialist (also available by 
phone). Have a tutor reunion In the fall. Publishing 100 pp. 
''Tutors MH%: Managing. Methods. Materials". 

"No time to beat on doors", but sends letters and Invited to 
speak to women's groups and churches (3/4 are at least age 60 
or over). radio/TV PSAs seem less effectWe than responding to an 
audience. For students, emphasize not rylng to teach reading, 
but Improving reading skills— proress Dependent on motivation, a 
dedicated tutor and t logically designed literacy program. Helps 
to Indicate to stude..c» that they are not alone and there Is no 
shame In looking for help when It's available— notlvatlon results 
from Information; most are going to be able to learn. Many motl- 
vated to learn how to read the Bible. A 4-hour videotape for $35 
offers a complete workshop. A newsletter Includes tutoring Ideas. 

LEEP program Is one of many priorities; will work with whatever 
group needs help. Including senior centers, but has not happened 
ytt. 



AMARENESS 



No coament. 
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PORT ANGELES SENIOR CENTER 



PORT ANGELES. WASHINfiTOk 



GOALS 



To provide ind extend literacy services to older persons ind it 
little cost to start. 



COHHUKITY 
SERVEO 



Public center^ serving rural area with small ethnic populations 
of American Indian and Pacific Islanders. Estimates lot func- 
tionally Illiterate. Loggln'i and Fish Industries did not require 
workers to read to do work. 



ADVISORY 
BOARD 



Includes representatives from RSVP, Library, Laubach, a tutor, 
former president of local Laubach Association and Callan Co. audi- 
tor. 



STAFF 



Coordinator, but gives little time to the project; "super" trainer 
In 7Ds and on advisory board. 



C0SP0NS0RIN6 RSVP— tutor recruitment; Laubach— training and materials; Library 

AGENCIES Outreach— materials and referral; AAA— referral and assistance. 



FUNDING 
SOURCES 



County discretionary funds of 1400 for Laubach expenses; In-kind 
resources su;.oort project activities. 



METHODS/ Laubach training of 9 people in September over 3 days. Matching 

IMPLEMENTATION and reading level assessment Is Informal. Meeting time and place 
varies (one at student's home; other at tutor's home). i:ave regu- 
lar volunteer appreciation. 

RECRUITMENT/ Tutor recruitment through newspaper. Laubach. RSVP. radio, word 
INFORMATION of mouth. Student recruitment Informal— 2 students through 

DI SSEMINATION Laubach program. Interested public and agencies updated through 

Informal memo at the beginning of the year. Had pencil with LEEP. 

name, address and phone number of agency made and distributed to 

library and Laubach. 



STATUS OF 
PROJECT 



Support continues as moderate priority through continuation of 
seeking funds and providing mutual support In getting p^'ople to 
admit need. "Project works differently In every communHy." 



AWARENESS 



Awareness of Illiteracy among older persons has not Increased; 
problem seen more with young people. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION WICHITA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
UICHITA. KANSAS 



GOALS 



To assist In vo1unte#r tutor laplementitlon tf forts ind pir« 
t1c1pit« In sUte-wlde ABE funded volunteer llt^^icy 
proJect-HCinsis Volunteer Tutor and Utilixition and Training of 
Resources. 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



ADVISORY 
BOARD 



STAFF 



C0SP0NS0RIN6 
AGENCIES 

FUNDING 
SOURCES 



METHODS/ 
IMPLEMENTATION 



RECRUITMENT/ 

INFORMATION 

DISSEMINATION 

STATUS OF 
PROJECT 



fublic agency housed in church and elementary schools serves the 
the urt>an Wichita area in Sedrick county and is an LVA affiliated 
agency. Outlying areas are blue collar, agricultural. Older per* 
sons are retired farmers with limited education. 77S white, in 
black, Z% Spanish* IS American Indian, B% Asian; 25S functionally 
illiterate. 

Met with the Senior Center director to identify key people and 
net them to discuss t^e program (one 85 year old went through the 
training). 

Used Cb.rent steff, but they did not have time. Would have helped 
to have had a part*time coordinator to develop the human contect 
aspect and interact one on one with participants. 

The Wichite Literacy Program is now a LVA-Wichita Program with 
possib'le senior participants. 

Received $2500 for the Literacy Program in Wichite from B. Dal ton 
books. Priorities fc the money went: 1) ABE; 2) ESL and 3) 
Senior Citizens. 

One tuter training done and one person from the senior center was 
trained and is tutoring at her home, but not through an organized 
effort of .he project. Used mostly LVA methoc" but also Laubach. 
Using term Life Enrichment. Integrated project into Wichite's 
KV-TUTOR program and Senior Services, Inc.— Project Three R's 
(reading, writing and arithmetic). ABE program for elderly rural 
residents institute by Ottewa, KS-* a "traveling tutor" meets 
residents in their home to tutor, using GEO materials preparation. 
Broke down resistence by making a number of "friendly visits" 
first. 

Used PSAs, flyer, print media and telk show. 



The LEEP program never "really blosi^oned". Did not have enough 
interest by the senior center participants who were potential 
tutors, or time and staff. The project was not a high priority 
and tutering persons was not the biggest need of the center. 
Concentrated on downtown Senior Center, did not have time to deve- 
lop the program anywhere else. The program was met with 
resistance downtown and there was a reluctance to participate in 
organized ti'^oring. 



AWARENESS Although there was resistence, see possibilities for the program 

in rurrl area and having the progra.Ti expand over a period of 1 to 
2 years. 
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COLUMBIA auB OF SEAHLE 
SEATTLE, — 



GOALS 



"In tfvery case, b/ing literate fs tantamount to belonging/ 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



Serves an urban/suburban area with a large Minority of Chinese 
and ^^mftller minorities of Filipino, Slack and African Indian* 
Estimated that 15S are functionally Illiterate* 



ADVI5;0RY 
BOARD 



Not specified. 



STAFF 



No staff for project* Feel a paid coordinator Is necessary. 
Organization has a small staff and many RSVP volunteers. 



COSPONSORING 
AGENCIES 



Not specified. 



FUNDING 
SOURCES 



Have sought and received no funding for lllP from Seattle area 
sources and have felt the effects of budget cuts on the main ser- 
vices of the organization. 



METHODS/ 
IMPLEMENTATION 



Not spec1f1e(4. 



RECRUITMENT/ Contacted agencies Including the AAA and tl • Washington Literacy 
INFORMATION Council. Further promotional activities and formation of 

DISSEMINATION advisory committee after funding Is received* 



STATUS OF 
PROJECT 



Nothing has been done with project as a result of ^ack of funding. 
Hill support program whe.i receive funding* Being kept on 
"backburner"* 



AWARENESS 



No comment. 
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JOHNSTOW SENIOR ACTIVITY CENTER, IMC, 
J0HM5T6UH. PEriMSVLVAMIA 



GOALS 



To use L£Er «: in organized way of neetlng the need for literary 
education In their area. 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



Part of a system of private/non-profit »uU1purpose senior centers 
serving urban area characterized by older persons of Eastern 
European background f urmei employed by milling and mining 
Industries and early school dropout pattern. 



ADVISORY 
BOARD 



Includes representatives from Cambria Co. Library. RSVP. Cambria 
Co. AAA» Affirmative Action and AARP. 



STAFF 



Activities/Program Director and RSVP Director provide supervision. 



COSPDNSDRING Library— materials and referral; ABE— materials and training; 
AGENCIES RSVP— volunteer reimbursement (no Title V, but one Is a volunteer 

~ tutor). 



FUNDING 
SOURCES 



No direct cash funding; In-kind resources support project 
activities. 



METHODS/ Trainer had materials but used no method of literacy affiliate. 

IMPLEMENTATION Included NCOA materials In training and used techniques such as 
letter writing. Trained 4 tutors: 2 tutors had 2 students In 
mind and they met once a week for one hour. Contacted trainer 
frequently* who was at center regularly with othjr programs. 
There have not been students for th^ past six months (since Dec). 

RECRUITMENT/ Tutor recrultient ii^rough posters, radio/TV PSAs» letter to 

INFORMATION c1ubs» newsletter article sent to 4,000 persons* flyers at 

DISSEMINATION libraries, but mostly personal contact. Attempts to recruit stu- 
dents via PSAs, posters, library and senior club referral' and 
word of mouth. RSVP housed In Senior Center building and actively 
recruited 75t of tutors. 



STATUS OF 
PROJECT 



Program lever really took off— "It was difficult to reach older 
people.** Could target students, but couldn't get them Interested. 
Do not plan to continue past August due to lack of Interest. 



AWARENESS 



May not have Increased, as people continue to deny It or not step 
forward. Response from the Affirmative Action class for persons 
over 55 Indicates they also want to learn math skills. Awareness 
of literacy services Increased and received many calls from non- 
elderly people who wanted to be tutored. 
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ADULT LITERACY PROJECT AT 6REEN RIVER RlGIOWAl LIBRARY 

— oycijSBdM. miuui 



GOALS 

COMNUKITY 
SERVED 



ADVISE 1Y 
BOARD 



STAFF 



CO SPONSORING 
AGENCIES 

(1 

FUNDING 
SOURCES 



METHODS/ 
IMPLEMENTATION 



RECRUITMENT/ 

INFORMATION 

DISSEMINATION 



STATUS OF 
PROJECT 

AWARENESS 



Not specified. 

Focus on city of Owensboro In Divles County (igencli^s draws 

from 8 county areas) and area Is half urban/half rural. 96% white 

and it black. State has one of nation's nfghest Illiteracy rates. 

Sponsors fron six agencies »et Nay 1985 but couldn't see the 
value In tutoring ^Ider adults (progran went well until tine 
trying to get students) 

Coordinator at ALC tried to get a volunteer coordinator, but Job 
too big for volunteer; RSVP director helped writing grant for 
state Money (didn't get); no staff now. 

Green River Literacy provided naterfals; contacts with Voluntary 
Action Center, Elizabeth Munday Senior Center, Owensboro Public 
Library, RSVP, churches, Laubach» ABE and Baptist literacy 
programs. 

Not much funding for LCEP; small donations from Baptist Senior 
Citizen Group and Sunday school classes. Altruslan Club for cards, 
stationary, books and stamps; Laubach grant to Adult Learning 
Center for $1,200. RSVP reimbursement for purchase of materials 

Coordinator had Laubach training September 1985 at Elizabeth 
Nunday Senior Center, on 2 days for 5 hours with lunch (believes 
there should be 3*4 shorter sess>1ons). 5 tutors trained, 2 stu- 
dents tutored. Supportive group but never met again. No 
diagnostic tests used. Felt best to disguise "illiteracy" term 
and focus on becoming aware of Nedlcare/SS forms, etc. 

Coordinator t::rgeted non-readers; RSVP director felt better to 
be open to persons wanting to Improve their reading level 
(felt Laubach "assumed they couldn't read anything and Insulted 
their 1ntell1gence")*-approach would have made d difference Meet 
with senior citizens, but Indifferent to problem of Illiteracy, 
although Interested In methods used In reading (I.e., visual, 
tactile); business cards, letters to agencies. Including nursing 
home and SSA (weren't Interested In referring people from their 
office); newspaper article, letterhead; Paper and radio PSAs (by 
VAC), speeches to agencies and home visits to poor, black 
non-readers; RSVP, VAC, Senior Center and Senior Housing for 
tutors. Provided hot meals/transportatlon/soclallzatlon. 
Considered financfal Incentive program, but could affect SS 
payments; also believe that persons shouldn't be paid to learn 
anyway. 

L^EP no longer In operation. 



Had only one request to help a person over age 60; not first 
priority versus need for Job skills where there Is a waiting list. 
Doesn't think awareness has Increased despite PR. 
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DADE COUNTY COMMUNITY ACTION CENTER 



MIAMI, nORIDA 



60ALS 



Not specified. 



COMMUNITY 
SERVED 



ADVISORY 
BOARD 

STAFF 

COS^DNSORING 
AGENCIES 

FUNDING 
SOURCES 

METHODS/ 
IMPLEMENTATION 



RECRUITMENT/ 

INFORMATION 

DISSEMINATION 



STATUS OF 
PROJECT 



AWARENESS 



Public igency serves suburban area with client population cB% 
white. 39S black, and 33t Hispanic; 60S are low-Income, 33% mid- 
Income aid 8S high Income. 14S are functionally Illiterate. 

Not specified. 



Not specified. 

RSVP Involved; library provides materials. 

Materials from library; no funding outside usual agency budget. 

Trained 20 people, but number of active tutors fluctuates. In 
May^ ^ad 3 active tutors (one SCSEP worker). Use trainer of 
Learn to Read Volunteers of Miami, Inc. (Laubach) who Is 
Interested In continuing program. 

Media, flyers, radio PSAs, senior centers, word of mouth. 
Has to be desire In students and need to be approached 
delicately— "they don't reach out and already have their survival 
skills." 

Have an Adult Literacy Program where students are referred to the 
South Dade Skills Centers— saw LEE? as duplicating efforts of ALP. 
Had no followup of elderly as a target group although elderly 
persons participated. 

A lot of young people In Dade County to reach 'before they reach 
that point", may be Interested In future target audience (of older 
persons) In Sout.. Dade area and (ft'tting schools Involved. 
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APPENDIX G 



PUBLIC RELATIONS/PUBLICITY 



FR?C ^9 



Appendix G (1) 



B4E0NG IMf 
P.O. Box 602 1 
MiLiySIAt 
10770 Ponang. 



27th Febxuazjt 



The Sxemtiv« Director, 
Kationil Council on the iffing, 
600 Maryland ire.^ SW, 
West Wing I00t 
Waahlngton S.C. 20024» 

For the kind attention of Mine Hazel Bargese. 
Sear Sir, 

The Literary BAication Tot the Elderly Project Programs ind The AAilt Bduoation 
And Literagy Skill ** '^^'^^y^en. . 

With reference to the above I endoeed herewith a photostat oopy of the article 
published ty the Malaysi» Star nowspaper for your reference. 

I am ^rezy keen and will be vezy pleased to know acre about the methods for the 
two pro^ames mentioned above. Can you also please send to me pmnphlets and 
booklets etc for these two prograankes. 

As a brief introduction 1 am 41 years olu working as a Sales Representative in 
a British fim (Tootal I-ebel Ltd*)- I » family, parents and ir aws. Both 
my parents and in laws are uneducated. With your help and advices % oope they 
acqpxire confidence to start learning. 

As a Saleo Representative I wish to improve my career by taking up a course. At 
my pMsen age and with a lapse of ibout 20 years since I took my High School 
Cettificate edu cation I find it very hard to *egln sti; dying. The trouble with 
me is that I now find I do not know the proper method to us^ for studying and 
learning. My present method of trying to remember every words I read . This , 
is a very slor* method of learning and some time very confusing. 

Please help me. 

Your help nd advioes will be help to improve our lives. 
Best regards. 
Yours sinoerely. 
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Illiteracy problem . ' ' ' ' 

Americans 55 and older mako . , 

u!.i vended last December LEFPrf««i^ . 
iJrSil m P"''"-"'»ed "how-to" guides to 
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DAVID STEINBERG - - 

Syndicated Cotummst 




Tax help available 
at counseling centers 

Before you file your 1986 income tax 
return, phone your local Internal « 
Revenue Service office and ask for free 
copiec of these booklets: , 
• w ?1 f^o i2i: Tax Credit far the Elderly 
■ No, 554: Tax laformaUoo for Older Americans 
, ■ nto, 573: Peasioas and Annuities 
Also ask for the address and phone number of 
, ; Ihe Tax Counseling for the Elderly site nearest 
your home. Then make an appointment with a 
counselor who will help yoi- prepare your returns 
without charge, . , 

TCE volunteers are recnjiieJ by the Amwican 
Association of Retired Persons and trained in 
cooperaUon wjth the IRS and state and local tax , 
boards, - , • ^. , ' 

•'Many counselors are reUred persons with . 
considerable experience in tax matters." says 
Robert Ecof f . one of AARP^s ta<-aid profiram 
coordinators. T. , 

Ecoff. reUred from the ms. has trained 
volunteers tu deal with most tax problems that 
confront elders. "TCE is designed to help other 
pereons understand the various income tax forms 
and to know about spefcial benefits available to 
retirees," he says, "From past experience. I know 
that many older persons are not aware pf benefits 
they're entitled to claim.":- - • , 

The Senate Select Committee on Aging reports 
the aer Americans try to pay their taxes 
promptly and conscientiously — and usually nav 
more than they have to. ^ 

Ecoff asks persons who use TCE aervicet to 
bring with them .it form booklets they 
received in the mail. sU:ements of Social Security 
baiiciits received, wage and pension forms, - 
iUtemenls of interest and dividends earned from 
investments, losses, records of stock sales and 
records of medical expenses for 1986. 
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February 9, i987 



beniors 

Learning to Read 
In Their Own Right 
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t^^By PATWCIA SQUIRES 



Trenton 

BECAUSE of the snow' last, 
tweek, 76-year-oId Beatrice 
I Taylor's weekly reading les- 
son with Alice Wiggins, a! 



B 

loc^pUblic-school teacher and.her!^ 
•tut* in a public literacy project hiBre, .^ 
wa^ postponed. * .< *: 

A*7epr ago» Mrs. XayJor could. not -ii' 
reai Lut despite, riot meeting Witli^ 
herjELU)r !ast Tuesday, sJ\e.read,;pn| 



people Tvho read at the fourth- ,or !is a high school graduate and is en- 
^fifth-grade level a chance to improve, rolled now at Mercer County Com- 
j their skills. She noted that many noh-, munity College. 
*1 readers were reluctaht to let others She said mat each-^f the three 
.^know they could not read and would adults she had tutored had been on a 
not enroll in the program. di'^erent level of illiteracy, and that 

Mrs. Taylor said that her friends at one had not known the alphabet or !ts 
a C3mmunity center here had tried to' * sounds. 

dic^suade her from enrolling and told "One problem a tutor faces is to 
her sherWas..VXoo old to learn." But, .deal with the adult student's needs 



iherj. wn. paijs of a smaU fiSHtof' 
gioiis stories, U':^^;i^'^■"^y,f^^pMyJ^^ 



*t had wanted 
v^r sixyears,;^ 

!a #/'M~ Tayio]^ _ 

'n . do that until Mrs; Wtgglns^rked.^, 
with me on reading. 1 still have a lot 

to ...... i.^^:'-->:r.^-- . 



because^ ishe said she had long wanted 
^to find; a, way. to learn to read, she 
ijgned^up. ; 

';';;^^l^.J'ayiqr.3feci»lled^tbat she aN 
||-most\hadj com^^ bne year in a 
^ niral Akl^>ama schiool when she was 




I hevengot to finish,",she said/'but'l 
got by during all those years after 



a rn, but f can read V^J^tfiiRffi^^ Wjthou t J^lng.,. 
no\\{" , , ^ ' - ;..j,>-;r,r '/"I drbve>ithout a lii 



license before 



ws. Taylor and Mrs. Wiggins were .r^' moving to .New Jersey in 1975. In res- 
assfened to work together last year in ; . taurants, I would tell the waiter what 
the 5-1 teracy. Education for .the.Eld-;? U wanted to eat, and in grocery stores" 
erW Program (LEEPJ for p^ple g'^, ^Td find somebody to help me read the 
years old and over. . r> , * labels or prices J' 

C6qducted by the Trenton Bqard of Jr^^^J^J^P^jij^ '° ^rs. , 
Education, it was one of 25 'SwH- ^'^^"'If^^'''??^ h , .k, ' 
meTul programs in the count r^e*- ' ^L^J^^Turl ^^"'^fA . 

tabMshed by the National Council on ■\:J^^'''J-^'f^''"-f^<^ Pat- 

meet the ne€iis;6f eiae'rly Amer^icarts/'' "'"^^ 
wno cannot read er read too poorly to' 
participate"'-'- 

Jer»yi 
tJc«d 

F^M Bufcau^of: thifK^eias&^^^^r 



ufployeej said she had feigned up to be- 
come' a';LEEP.tutbr\at a community 




i without destroying that person's dig- 
nity/' Mrs. Patterson said, "and the 
student has to believe in herself no 
matter what level of acMeV;emept she 
must- start at" * 

, Anbther problem, Mr^. Patterson 
said, was that some illiteratejs'had got 
albngior many years without readings 
and hed hidden this liability until en-^ 
tering the program, where its being 
disclose?^ for the first time was an 
.'e'^,^^ssmenu^.. 

'They must be made to know that .grams in ^New Jersey. caP 
they are at last taking themscives 
into a living situation — a do-it-your. 
; self experience that , leads to inde- 
. pendence,*' Mrs. Patterson said. 
"They have missed so much." 
J The state's Division on Aging re 
'^.ceived a $44,000 Federal grant- last 
year to do research on how to reach 
and motivate n^rudpfmts in the New 
. Jersey illiteracy' initiative, according 
to.Jpan.Mint^ deputy^<iirector of the *' 
v- divlsiofi.'^' 'V-'' *'*'^^4''^l^'?.r ;''^'i>i'.^K ^ 

5]jsed to direct special attention 

i^age grout),'- she said, .;'For.| 
blber people, literacy ^*ay be 



the same as daily survival or qua) 
of life. There are those on salt-fi 
diets who need to r "-ad food labels a 
those who need to i ead social-serv: 
correspondence foi benefits." 

Ms. Mlntz said r lat the Division 
Aging had collaborated with oth 
state agencies 'and conducted fi 
seminars to promote an awareness 
Illiteracy problems among New J» 
sey'.s elderly.., 

The diviskm and ^e Joumalis 
Resources Inbtitute of Rutgers \h 
' versity recently conducted a semir 
for educaturs, librarianc, sociaNser 
ice workers and representatives 
national and New Jersey' media, ur 
ing them to create an^awareness 
the need for tutors and students in li 
state's 450 public and private no 
profit literacy p.t)jects. 
For inforgiatlon about liieracy pr 
■ ' ' ' Proje 

Literacy United States at J -800-34 
,-7587prJ-i|erpqy^>VQlunteers of Ame 
^ Icaiit l-800t624^3A2; 




# . 



aS^^'^^' ^"Pervisor of Adult 



, ^ Jon and 



^^^^ 



f^Ped last, sujnoiner, sqme 

4w^.iiidivi(iiiajr 
:"Progwaaf^Sw4 

Breslin of Jraj^ tjltti^^ 

and partH^ime director ^of j|ble^j|Q(:al </ 

planted. Getting the cWerljTinvofied^ 
ui iiteracy takes a lot of persmal con 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



Six Job Corps centers will be closed November 
30, the Department of Labor announces. Con- 
gressmen and directors of the centers plan to 
fighi the decision and the House Education and 
Labor Subcommittee on Job Opportunities 
schedules a hearing on the closings for May 15. 
(Page 897) 

The JTPA spending target is raised by $344 
million in the Senate fiscal 1987 budget resolu- 
tion that calls for more than 510 billion in rev- 
enue increases and $301 billion in new defense 
budget authority. In the House, Speaker Thomas 
O'Neill (D-Mass) gives the House Budget Com- 
mittee the go-ahead to begin markup of a com- 
panion measure. (Page 906) 

The targeted jobs tax credit would be extended 
for three >ttars in the Senate Finance Committee 
tax reform bill approved Ma> 7. The House bill 
proposes a tv^o-year extension. 

JTPA amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act 

had only a minor impact in program year 1984 
on Employment Service policies, basic services to 
clients, and ES-JTPA coordination, claims a re- 
cent study by Macro Systems commissioned by 
DOL. (Page 898) 

In a Canadian layoff stuJy case, 66 percent of the 
dislocated workers of Alcan Rolled Products 
Company, an alumipmnH^ctory in Kingston, 
Ontario, get new jobs beforelWir pink slips. The 
result stems from efibrtHjflhe Canadian Indus- 
trial Adjustment Service, the workers, and the 
company. (Page 900) 

The Veterans Administration has amended regu- 
lations under the Veteran's Job Training Act. 
The amendments extend the deadline for a veter- 
an to apply for a job training program and allow 
new applicants for the program, according to the 
VA. (Page 907) 

The federa. workforce has grown by 5 percent 
since 1981, according to Rep. Patricia Schroeder 



(D-Colo), who chairs the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Subcommittee on Civil Service. 
^'Contrary to popular wisdom, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has not reduced the size of the 
federal government," Schroeder says as she un- 
veils figures derived from the Office of Personnel 
Management's central data file. (Page 907) 

JTPA and economic development programs 
"speak two different languages," but linking the 
two programs makes good sense, says Joseph 
Fischer, vice president. New England region, of 
the National Alliance of Business at a recent 
NJTP conference in Dallas, (Page 901) 

A competency-based system that covers work and 
educational skills is best in developing conserva- 
tion and service corps programs, according to a 
group of corps officials at a workshop on measur- 
ing youth competencies. They also agree thai this 
system is ideal in preparing corps members for 
jobs in the real worl d (Page 903j_ — ■ ■ — 

pTbe National Council on the Aging conducts a 
two-year national demonstration in literacy edu- 
cation for the elderly at 25 sites. The project is 
designed to identify methods for recruiting and 
teaching older gdults. (Page 907 ) 

Jobs related to exports fell by 1.8 million, or 25 
percent, between 1980 and 1984, a Commerce 
Department study finds. High-tech industries* 
share of export-related jobs rose slightly, the 
report adds. (Page 907) 

in recent publlciitions the National Governors' 
Association studies the use of JTPA set-aside 
funds and the General Accounting Office unveils 
preliminary findings on business closure^ and 
plant layoffs. (Page 904) 

A youth program operated by a Lakewood, Colo- 
rado, service delivery area features a wilderness 
training component and a summer mentorship 
wnich links older teens with members of the 
private industry council. (Page 908) 
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House Minority Whip Trent Lott (R-Miss) told re- 
porters House Republicans generally do not support any 
laix increases greater than the $5.9 billion proposed by 
President Reagan, but that winning Republican backing 
depends •*not just on defense and taxes" but on domestic 
spending cuts as well. The Republicans would like to see 
a budget plan that can actually be followed and that will 
result in a SI44 billion deficit next year, he added. □ 

VA ISSUES JOB TRAINING REGULATIONS 

The Veterans Administration has amended regula- 
tions under the Veterans' Job Training Act. The amend- 
ments extend the deadline for a veteran to apply for a 
job training program and allow new applicants for the 
program, according to the VA. 

The amendments extend the deadline for beginning a 
job training program from July 1, 1986 to July 31, 1987. 
They also shorten the length of a veteran's period of 
unemployment needed to qualify as an eligible veteran 
under the act. 

Public law 99-238 has changed the name from the 
Emergency Veterans' Job Training Act of 1983 to the 
Veterans' Job Training Act of 1985. 

The Veterans' Job Training Program was established 
to assist eligible veterans to find stable and permanent 
positions jobs through intensive training. The VA makes 
payments to employers who hire and train eligible 
veterans. ^ 



G0n0ral Policy 

FED WORKERS INCREASED BY 5 PERCENT 

The total number of civil servants has grown by 5 
percent since 198! , according to Rep. Patricia Schrocder 
(D-Colo), who chairs the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Subcommittee on Civil Service. ^'Contrary to 
popular wisdom, the Reagan Administration has not 
reduced the size of the federal government," Schroeder 
said as she unveiled figures derwed from the Office of 
Personnel Management's central data file. 

Schroeder charged that the Administration "has 
stripped employees from agencies it doesn't like and 
added employees to agencies it does like." While total 
civilian employment grew by 4.97 percent between Jan. 
1981 and Jan. 1986 — from 2,843,404 to 2,984,755 — 
the number of permanent employees with full-time ap- 
pointments rose by 3.54 percent — from 2,410,313 to 
2,495,706 — according to the subcommittee analysis. 

Justice saw a 14.5 percent increase and Treasury a 5.2 
percent gain. Sute gained 8.3 percent and the U.S. 
Information Agency 10.3 percent. The PosUl Service 
grew by 18.5 percent. The Army had a 13.4 decrease in 
civilian jobs, but the tou^i nun.her of civilian employees 
for defense increased ly 12.4 percent m the five-year 
period. 



Big losers in terms of the total number of employees 
were Education, which lost 2,773, a 36.8 percent de- 
crease; Labor, down 22.2 percent; Commerce and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, each down more than 25 
percent; Agriculture, down by nearly 14 percent; and 
Health and Human Services, down by 14.1 percent. □ 

EduecVon 

^ LITERACY PROJECT TARGETED TO ELDERLY 

The National Council on the Aging (NCOA) is con- 
ducting a two-year national demonstration program in 
literacy education for the elderly at 25 sites throughout 
the country. Begun in January 1985 with a grant of 
S234,330 from the Department of Education, the Liter- 
acy Education for the Elderly (LEEP) project is de- 
signed to identify methods for recruiting and teachmg 
older adults. 

LEEP is expected to enhance the capacity of function- 
ally illiterate older adults for social and economic self 
sufficiency and to develop and disseminate a model 
which can be replicated nationwide. Bella Jacobs, direc- 
tor of the project, said that NCOA is about to visit the 
sites and begin summarizing the results. 

LEEP links resources of community-based organiza- 
tions serving the elderly with the volunteer literacy 
networks such as Literacy Volunteers of America 
(LVA) and Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) to inciease 
opportunities for literacy education for older adults. It 
also enlists older volunteers as tutors and peer supports. 

The project will produce, a guide on how to in».iate a 
literacy program with senior group programs and local 
literacy g;oups; a handbook to sensitize literacy tutors 
and instructors to the special needs and concerns of older 
adults; and training materials on methods, practices, and 
techniques appropriate for improving literacy imong the 
elderly. 

Jacobs noted that the grant was tcr NCOA to admin- 
ister the program, generate materials, and provide ad- 
vice and technical assistance to the sites. She added that 
the sites had to find money and resources at the local 
level and it is hoped that the program will continue with 
community support. 

It is too early for any results, Jacobs said, pointing out 
that many of the students have an education ranging 
from 2ero to third grade which they acquired 40 to 50 
yea.s ago. It takes from six to eight months to improve 
by one grade level if an individual works at it twice a 
week, she observed. 

For further information, contact Jacobs or Catherine 
Ventura-Merkel, project coordinator at NCOA, 600 
Maryland Avenue S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024, 
(202) 479-1200. Q 

Labor StBtl9tlc9 

EXPORT LINKED JOBS DROPPED 25 PERCENT 

Jobs related either directly or indirectly to exports fell 
by 1.8 million, or 25 percent, between 1980 and 1984, a 
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